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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“‘Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST ; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent or 
rue Unrrep Srates, but the ComwANDER oF THE Arr, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL FMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. |. From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of @ war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conanress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or do- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES TUE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”—-J. Q. Apams. 








WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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| ed as any cause for denunciation. "The Democratic ! menced, that the administration has recently exhib-! 
party was the last and most formidable obstacle to | ited to avoid a war with our ancient enemy, Great 
the accomplishment of his infernal designs against | Britain, we confidently b-lieve that peace and har- 
the Constitution and the Union. And it was not} mony would now reign throughout all our borders. 
| till, by his efforts and the efforts of others more or| 6. That the maintenance of the Union upon the 
less like him at the North, aided by their natural or principles of the federal Constitution should be the 
| 


Refuge of Oppression. 


— | 


THE ABOLITION TRAITORS. 


+ Abolition traitors of Massachusetts 
t to their treason on Friday of last week, 

. eeting of the State Anti-Slavery Society. 
They were for making the war one for the emanci- 
solely, and for arming the slaves | 


unnatural allies, Jeff Davis, Yancey, Mason, Slidell, | controlling object of all who profess loyalty to the 
and others of the South, all aiming to destroy the | government—and in our judgment this purpose can 
only be accomplished by the ascendancy of a Union 
| party in the Southern States, which shall, by a coun- 
ter revolution, displace those who control and direct 


Constitution which is the life of the national govern- 
ment, the Democratic party was divided and ren- 
dered powerless, that the country was brought into | 


sion and rebellion into a struggle for the emancipa- | 
tion of slaves, in violation of the obligations of the | 


Selections. 


Constitution. 

Resolved, That in all propositions likely to result 
in a satisfactory adjustment of the matters in dis- 
pute between the North and the South, and espe- 
cially such measures as would have secured the bor- | 
der States to the Union and a hearty codperation 
on their part in all constitutional and legal mea- 
sures, and procure the return of the seceded States, The above denunciation will be found in the 
the Republican party assumed a fearful responsi-| Secesh Platform, enunciated by the Pierce fuglers 
bility, acted in utter disregard of the best interests | at the Democratic State Convention held in Con- 


DEMOORATIC TREASON. 
Resolved, That we denounce Northern Abolitionism 


and Southern Secession as the coéperating sources of 
| our present calamities. 





rT i stirring them up to murder, rapine and arson. | its present condition. We have no hesitation in as- | the present rebellion. That no effort to create or 
he cl n in a speech urged that the black | serting, and we are ready to maintain the position, | sustain such a party can be successful which is not 
eoldiery would fight with desperation for the cause | that, had the principles of the Democratic party based upon a definite settlement of the questions at 
dear to the Abolition heart. Wendell Phillips urged | been adhered to, and sustaiwed in their integrity by | issue between the two sections; and we therefore 
‘ ising of money to pay a hundred Abolition! the people, and faithfully applied and followed in | demand that some such settlement be made by addi- 
jecturers to traverse the loyal States, and preach an| the administration of the government, the peace and | tional constitutional guaranty, either initiated by 
A nerusade. In four years, he said, an Abo- | prosperity of the United States would never have | act of Congress, or through the medium of a Nation- 
litionist would be wanted for President at Washing-| been interrupted by the terrible calamity of civil war. | al Convention. 
tou or Philadelphia, or wherever the future seat of | —Jbid. ? : | 7. That the Republican party has fully demon- 
governn might be! He was sure the West | ae ee Se |strated its inability ‘to conduct the government 
might be depended on for Fremont, who could be| THE EMANOIPATIONISTS AND THE BOBR- | through its present difficulties. . 
President in four years, if he had been supplanted | | 8. That we are utterly opposed to the twin here- 
Major General. As for McClellan, he shell de- | F DER STATES. | sies, Northern sectionalism oad Southern secession, 
plore his success, if the present government policy | It is easy te understand how men who care more | as inimical to the Constitution; and that freemen, 


was to be continued! Te was grateful to Beaure- | 
gard for arraying an army in front of Washington ; | 
, he was giving Congress the power 
ibolish slavery. | 
Another rabid traitor, named Foster, was for more | 
than the mere emancipation of Sambo. Tle (Foster) 
" installing him in the Senate house, and ad- 
mitting him into the social circle, on full equality 


for, 1 eo doing 


with the whites. Ie insisted that the negro must 
be taken whole, wool and all. If the North was not | 
to do this, it would be better to fight on the Con- 
federate sid Ife could not, or would not, support 
the Government in its present policy. He had en- 
deavored to dissuade young men from enlisting in 
such a cause, and would continue todo so. Carried 


on as the war now is, it is but a fight for slavery ! 
Such was the burthen of the treasonable mouth- 
ings of avowed Abolition traitors at the capital of 
New England, and this, too, within gunshot of Fort 
Warren. It was recently the boast of Greeley, 
that no anti-slavery man had yet felt the rigors of 
that Government prison. Why are @uch of them 
exempt as openly express a wish for the suceess of 
the Southern rebellion, unless its suppression is to 


result in the negro millenium ?—Springfield (Ill.) 
Register. | 
ents | 

TRAITORS. 

| 


If there is any one class of men in this country 
who deserve to be denounced as the blackest trait- | 
ors and the most unscrupulous enemies of the Re- | 
public, it is the abolitionists. It was supposed that 
when the dire result of all their wicked work be- | 
came manifest, some slight feelings of remorse might | 
prompt them at least to remain silent. But they | 
are glorying in the great evils of the country, and | 
gloating over the shattered ruins of this once happy 
nation. Are not these men traitors? But for se- 
cessionists in the North, we should never have heard 
‘ in the South. Upon whom, then, | 
shall the vengeance of an injured people fall most | 
h Surely upon the instigators of the rebel- | 
lion—upon the wicked and insidious men who, with | 
t 


secessionists 
wiv? 


w serpent’s wile and with the serpent’s cunning, 
tole into the Eden of national life, poisoning and | 
polluting the springs of peace and prosperity that 
mankind hag fondly hoped might be perpetual. It 
is vain for the abolitionists to deny the charge. They 
have preached, and prayed, and written rebellion | 
for many years, and they have it at last. But let | 
them not delude themselves with the idea that, in } 
all the noise and excitement of war, their part in | 
bringing it on will be forgotten and overlooked. It! 
requires no extraordinary shrewdness to see that, of | 
twin evils, sl wvery an 1 abolitionism, the latter | 
Slavery with- | 

out abolitionism had been a tojerable evil—with it, | 
it has destroyed the Union. The war against the | 
Union began when abolitionists first proclaimed the | 
yovernment unholy, and taught men to despise its | 
laws. It was treason of the basest kind that slowly | 
and steadily lessened public confidence in the gov- 
it, and at last defended those who openly | 

vir country’s laws. 


go unpunished ; 


rrably the most mischievous. 








Such treason should not | 
for we repeat that it has done the | 
country infinitely more harm than even the formi- | 
{the South. It is clear that the abo- | 
secessionists of the North—should be | 
nt /, and made war upon, equally with their 
-workers, the secessionists of the South. The dif-| 
ference between them is sole ly geographical; and if | 
e had our way of it, we should have every utterer 
t abo ition sentiments treated as a rebel and an out- | 
, and forever banished from the society of loyal 
id good Americans. Let not the impudence of | 
these traitors protect them, but let all the enemies | 
of the country share alike, and be counted guilty of | 
; : einous crime of treason.— Evansville (Indiana) | 






aroue 


Hlionists—the 


—_ — 


“ GARRISON.” | 


_The performance by William L. Garrison, “ the | 
‘tor of the Abolitionists,” went off, in Washington | 
ah OR M miday evening. The audience was not | 
‘arge, and of those present, many of whom were from | 
out of Greenfield, we presume the majority were im- 
hich foe ye by a curiosity somewhat like that, | 

uty Though not commendable, always prevails to | 


tession” of malefactors on the gallows. 


text from the . 
xt from the Democrat of last week. 


Wwe « » hi . 
, _ hin so good a one. And the manner in | 
Thich he wi ‘e « ° 4 7 

men he winced, and writhed, and fumed, indicated 
tae apts hardened to a degree almost incredible, | 


"t'we think the puncture we gave him did him | 
.. ax After" the effusion of~bitterness and | 

ark: ich followed, he may be more comfortable, 
igh he can never be entirely at rest, so long as | 
‘true that “there is no peace to the wicked,” | 


. ‘i that traitors always have been, and ever will be, 
A ‘owed by the execration of a betrayed country. 
“\s lor our part, we have confidence that we shall 


‘tvive the visitation of Mr. Garrison’s wrath; that 
What his audience could endure, will not kill us. In 
‘act, we can truly say that we consider abuse as | 
e desirable than praise from a ribald revyiler of | 


mar 


Cie Constitution, a calumniator of Washington, and | 


ap 


ersistent vilifier of the Church and Religion.— 
Gree ifield Democrat. 

R3> In view of the diatribe against ti Democrat 
on Monday evening, a friend has suggested for our 
©ontort, that it was impossible for Garrison to de- 
hovace us with virulence exceeding that which he 
has exhibited in his denunciations of the Constitu- 
“ of the United States; and that the time -and 
ows devoted to us were undoubtedly diverted 
trom the Constitutien and the country.—TJbid. 

_ > Garrison was vehement the other even- 
‘ng in his denunciation of the Democratic party. 


for the emancipation of the slaves than the restora- | 
tion of the Union—whose hatred to slavery exceeds 
their affection for the Government—can seek every | 
occasion of reviling and insulting the Border States ; 
but it is not easy to understand how those who real- | 
ly desire the restoration of the Union can deny to 
these States any of their constitutional rights. 


} 


And | 
we do not believe that the sincere friends of the | 
Union do. ‘There is not a hearty and hopefal Union | 
man in the country who does not bless the day when 
the powerful and vigorous State of Kentucky was 
saved from rebellion, and who does not regard with 
special admiration the heroic men who threw them- 
selves into the breech, and thwarted the designs of 
the Rebel leaders. Moreover, there is not a loyal | 


| 


man in the land who would deprive these Border | war for the maintenance of the Constitution, and of 
State heroes of a single right to which they are en- | the integrity of the Union under the Constitution ; 


titled under the Constitution. They have been de- 


nounced and maligned by Abolitionists because they | the negroes, or the subjugation of the Southern 


insist upon enjoying their constitutional privileges, 
whilst these Abolitionists have never accomplished a 
hundredth part of the actual labor that these despised 
Border States men have. ‘They have born the heat 
and burden of the day, and the Abolitionists talk of 
rewarding them for their exertions in behalf of the 
Constitution by depriving them of their constitution- 
al rights. 


Whenever we hear a man railing at the Border | 
States, and wishing that they liad taken part with | 
the rebellion, we have no hesitation in setting him | 
down as a disunionist, who would rather declare the | rant of law, and without assigning any cause or giv- 
independence of all the slave States than that the | ing to the party arrested any opportunity of defence, 
| Union should be restored witi the rights and institu- | are flagrant violations of the Constitution, and most 





tions of the States unimpaired.—JJarrisburg Patriot 


=f | o - ssn 
and Union. | receive the stern rebuke of every lover of his coun- 
| 


>: ~ 


PREDICTIONS. 


The Chicago Times makes the following predic- 
tions :—* If at any time during the past nine months 


we have felt the slightest faith in the Unionism of | 


the Republican party, or we should rather say, the 


Republican leaders, such faith is utterly gone now, | 
They are against the Union—the old Union—and | 


It has been their 


With 


mean that it shall not survive. 
purpose to destroy it from the beginning. 


them the war has been an anti-slavery crusade from | 


the beginning, and they have designed to hold only 
such States in their Union as should be subdued and 
abolitionized at the same time. 


and a Southern boundary line of 36 deg. 30 min. 


Or if, at any time, they shall be convinced that the | 
end of the war will not be to destroy slavery in | 


any of the States, they will clamor for peace and 


separation upon any line that shall then be held by | 
We make these predictions, | 
There is but one | 
Union party, (the Democratic party,) and will be | 


the Federal armies. 
and ask the reader to note them. 


but one; and upon the unity and vigor of that, and 
upon the resumption of power by it in the Northern 
States, depends, vastly more than upon the opera- 


| tions of the armies in the field, the salvation of the | holding party caucuses by the Republican members 


Union.” 
ree Sn Bi 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Democratic Siate Convention held at 
Indianapolis, January 8, 1862. 


Whereas, the Democratic party having, from the 
date of its organization, been in favor of the mainte- 
nance of the Union and the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, and seeing in the present condition of the 
country the deplorable effects of a departure from its 
time-honored and conservative principles, and the tri- 
umph of sectionalism ; and firmly believing that the 
Union and the Constitution can be preserved alone 
by the restoration of that party to power; we invite 
all true Union men to unite with us in sustaining its 
organization and carrying out its principles. There- 
fore, 

Resolved, 1. That we re-affirm and endorse the 

litical principles, that, from time to time, have 
owna put forth by the National Conventions of the 
Democratic party. 

2. That we are unalterably attached to the Con- 
stitution, by which the Union of these States was 


‘torious villains, and to hear the “dying con-| formed and established; and that a faithful observ- | y tha a 
He took his | ance of its principles can alone continue the exist-| not be restored until the principles and spirit of 
We are glad | ence of the Union, and the permanent happiness of | Democracy prevail in the Administration of the 


the people. : 
3. That the present civil war has mainly resulted 
from the long continued, unwise, and fanatical agita- 


is not entirely callous. He ean be reached;)} tion, in the North, of the question of domestic slavery, | sentiment of the South, which can be aroused only 


the consequent organization of a geographical party, 
yuided by the sectional platforms adopted at Buffa- 
o, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and the de- 
velopment thereby of sectional hate and jealousy, 

roducing (as had long been foreseen and predicted 
by us) its counterpart in the South of secession, dis- 
union, and armed resistance to the general govern- 


| war ought to cease. 


If, when Virginia | 
and North Carolina and Tennessee shall be sub- | 
dued, the difficulties of carrying the banner of abo- | 
lition into the cotton States shall seem insurmounta- | 
ble, these Republican leaders will clamor for peace | 


as they value the boon of civil liberty and the peace 
of the country, should frown indignantly upon them. 
._ 9. That in this national emergency, the democra- 
cy of Indiana, banishing all feeling of passion and 
resentment, will recollect only their duty to the 
whole country; that this war should not be waged 
in the spirit of conquest or subjugation, nor for the 
purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or institutions of the States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several States unimpaired; and 
that as soon as these objects are accomplished, the 


10. That we will sustain with all our energies a 


but we are opposed to a war for the emancipation of'| 


| States. 

11. That the purposes avowed and advocated by 
the Northern disunionists, to liberate and arm the 
negro slaves, is unconstitutional, insulting to loyal 
citizens, a disgrace to the age, is calculated to re- 
tard the suppression of the rebellion, and meets our 
unqualified condemnation. 

12. That the total disregard of the writ of habeas 
corpus by the authorities over us, and the seizure 
and imprisonment of the citizens of loyal States 
where the judiciary is in full operation, without war- 


alarming acts of usurpation of power, which should 


| try, and of every man who prizes the security and 
blessings of life, liberty and property. 

13. That liberty of speech and of the press are 
| guaranteed to the people by the Constitution, and 
/none but a usurper would deprive them of these 
rights; they are inestimable to the citizen, and for- 
midable to tyrants on!ty. And the attempts which 
have been made, since our present unfortunate 
troubles, to muzzle the press and stifle free discus- 
| sion, are exercises of despotic power against which 
freedom revolts, and which cannot be tolerated with- 
out converting freemen into slaves. 

14. That the seizure of Slidell and Mason, on 
board a neutral vessel, on the high seas, was either 
in accordance with international law, and so legal ; 
or else in violation of such law, and so illegal. If 
the former, we lament that our nation has been hu- 
miliated by their surrender, under a threat ; if the 
latter, it was the duty of the administration at once 
to have disavowed the act of their officer, and in- 
stead of incarcerating the captives in Fort Warren, 
to have immediately repaired the wrong by placing 
them, as far as practicable, in the same condition in 
which that officer had found them. In either event, 
the action of the administration was vacillating and 
cowardly, and degrading to the dignity of a great 
nation. 

15. That the action of the Republican party as 
manifested in the partisan character of all appoint- 
' ments of the Administration to civil office; and, in 


| of Congress for the purpose of impressing upon the 
legislative action of that body the peculiar dogmas 
of that party, have demonstrated that their profes- 
sions of “ sacrificing party platforms, and party or- 
ganizations, upon the altar of their country,” are 
but so many hypocritical and false pretences by 
which they hope to dupe the unwary into their sup- 
port; and we warn all loyal persons, as they love 
| their country, not to be deceived thereby. 


2 
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CONNECTICUT DEMOCRACY. 
The following resolutions were adopted at the De- 
| mocrate State Convention, held at Middletown, Con- 
| necticut, on the 12th February :— 


Whereas, The Democratic party, having from its 
organization been the party of the Union, faithful 
| and true to its best interests, maintaining its dignity 
|in war and in peace, against the assaults and insin- 
| uations of foreign and domestic foes; and 
| Whereas, The present deplorable condition of 
| the country results from a departure from its time- 
| honored and conservative principles; and 
Whereas, We fully believe that the Union can- 


| Federal and State Governments, and that the tri- 
}umph of the Democratic party offers the only rea- 
| sonable hopes of awakening the dormant Union 


|by the assurance of safety and equality in the 
| Union ; therefore, 

| Resolved, That the present extraordinary condi- 
| tion of our national ‘affairs, in which we have been 
| involved through the pernicious counsels of fanatics, 
| urgently calls upon every Democrat to again rally 
under the time-honored banner of that political 


ment, and terminating in a bloody strife between | organization which has, in war as well as in peace, 
those who should have been forever bound together | in prosperity and adversity. ever proved faithful to 
by fraternal bonds; thus bringing upon the whole | the Union, the Constitution, the Government and 


al citizens striving for the adoption of that mode of | 
settlement best calculaced to again restore union and 
harmony. ; 

4. That, in rejecting all propositions likely to re- 
sult in a satisfactory adjustment of the matters in 
dispute between the North and the South, and es- 
pecially those measures which would have secured 
the border slave States to the Union, and a hearty 
co-operation on their part in all constitutional and 
legal measures to procure a return of the more 
Southern States to their allegiance, the Republican 
party assumed a fearful responsibility, and acted in 
total disregard of the best interests of the whole 
equntry. 

5. That, if the pers in power had shown the 
same desire to settle, by amicable adjustment, our in- 





And well he might be if opposition may be consider- 


ternal dissensions before hostilities had actually com- 


country a calamity which we are now to mect as loy- | the laws, and which banner we will continue to 


blend with the glorious stars and stri 

Resolved, That resting their organization upon 
the patriotism of its well-tried principles, and still 
renewing their unswerving fidelity to the Constitu- 
| tional Government, which they have for more than 
three-quarters of a century unflinchingly a 
(whether assaulted by Northern abolition or South- 
ern secession,) the Democracy of Connecticut ear- 
nestly appeal to all conservative citizens to unite 
with them in sustaining the President in all con- 
stitutional efforts to suppress the rebellion, restore 
the Union, and to defend our country against all 
foes, whether at home or abroad; and we invite 
the codperation of all who are opposed to the revo- 
lutionary element which is now makin Mo 





the President and the gallant Ge McClellan, 
for the purpose of converting the war against seces- 





of the whole country, and stamped itself as wanting 

in patriotism, and destitute of that sound political | 

ew 2 which should actuate a party having in its | 
ands the destinies of a great people. 

Resolved, That the Republican party, who prom- | 
ised a restoration of the Lenmar and purity of the | 
Washingtonian administration, has, in the disclosures 
of fraud and corruption brought to light by the 
Congressional Investigating Committee, shown a de- 
moralization not only unknown before in the States, 
but unheard of and unprecedented in the history of | 
the nation. 

Resolved, That the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the arrest of freemen without 
due process of law in States where there is no pre- 
tence of a military necessity therefor, is inconsistent 
with the principles of a free government, and is’ 
utterly condemned by the Democratic party of this 
State. 


Se 


RHODE ISLAND DEMOCRACY. 

The following resolutions were adopted «. the 

Democratic State Convention, held at Providence, 
R. L., Feb. 20th :— 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Rhode Island | 
stand to-day upon their ancient platform; that they | 


are for the country, and nothing less than the coun- | 
try—for the Union and the Constitution, without | 
conditions or higher law reservations; .... and 
against all encroachments upon State or individual 
rights—against the irresponsible exercise, by public | 
servants, of powers not delegated in the Constitution | 
—against oppression of every description—against 
sectionalism in all its aspects—against underground 
railroads and John Brown raids—and finally, and 
especially, against all attempts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subjugate States, or divest their govern- 
ments or people of any of the powers or privileges | 
which they have heretofore exercised or enjoyed. 

Resolved, That the so-called “ Right of Secession,” | 
claimed by many politicians and citizens of States | 
now in arms against our Federal Gavernmont, io in 
consistent with all government, and a denial of the | 
fundamental principles of all Democratic Republics. 
It is just as false to-day as it was only a few years or | 
months ago, when it was claimed, by Northern Abo- | 
litionists and at least one Northern Legislature, and | 
should be condemned and opposed by all good men, | 
at all times, as tending to the abrogation of law and | 
the inauguration of civil war. And denying the | 
right of Secession, we declare that the present re- | 
bellion against federal authority, and the attempt to | 
overthrow, by a resort to force, the best government | 
which the sun ever shone upon, is both unreasonable 
and criminal—an indefensible violation of all the 
pledges which citizenship implies, and such an out- | 
rage against humanity and civilization as even the 
aggressions and menaces of Northern Abolitionists, 
during thirty years of vengeful warfare upen South- 
ern institutions, cannot justify or palliate. 

Resolved, That the effort now being made to di- 
vert this war from its original purpose, as proclaimed 
by the President and Congress seven months ago— | 
the maintenance of the Federal Constitution and | 
the preservation of the Union’s integrity—and to 
turn it into a war for the emancipation of slaves and 
the subjugation of the Southern States, or their re- 
turn to a territorial condition, is an effort against 
the Union, against the Constitution, against justice, 
and against humanity, and should be promptly 
frowned upon by all the friends of Democratic in- 
stitutions. It is unworthy of loyal citizens, and can 
find support only with sectional fanatics, who have 
no love tor the Union or desire for its restoration, 
and whose highest patriotism is an unnatural and 
unrighteous hatred of the citizens of sister States. 
And whereas, we perceive gratifying indications that 
President Lincoln is resisting and will continue to 
resist this treasonable effort, it is further resolved, that 
in such patriotic resistance he is entitled to and does 
and shall continue to receive our cordial sympathy 
and unfaltering support. 

Resolved, That to bring the present war to a final 
and happy conclusion, and secure a union of hearts 
as well as a union of hands, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reassure the misguided people of the South 
that we mean no warfare upon their rights, and are 
actuated by no spirit of revenge; to disavow, in the 
language of Gov. Sprague, “any other wish than 
that of bringing together these now belligerent 
States, without the loss to any one of them of a sin- 
gle right or privilege which it has heretofore en- 
joyed;” to show, by our acts as well as by our pro- | 
fessions, that our whole purpose is to preserve our | 
government just as it came to us from the hands of 
our fathers—to regard all the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution, whether to States or to the people of States 
—and to become once more a powerful and prosper- 
ous nation, and a harmonious and happy people. 
And that, to this end, it is the duty of the Demo- 
cratic party, not only to preserve its distinctive or- 
ganization, but to demonstrate, by honorable and 
patriotic measures, both its determination and its 
power to withstand and render harmless the assaults 
of Northern sectionalists upon constitutional liberty. 


— 
> 


"> If, in an evil hour, the Administration should 
yield to the determined efforts of a sectional party, 
and become the instrument in their hands, which 
the anti-slavery ieaders wish to make it, it would 
not merely have betrayed the trust reposed by the 
Constitution in its hands—but it would, by a practi- 
cal abrogation of that instrument, have abdicated its 
authority and its claim to the support which is now 
so nobly rendered ; it would verify the false _predic- 
tions of the instigators of this monstrous rebellion ; 
it wonld supply the enemies of the Union with a 
justification of their course, even while it suppresses 
them.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

_— oo 

E> We give in another column a communication 
on New Grenada as the country for the negro, writ- 
ten by a gentleman from whom we should be glad 
to hear often, who has held oflicial position in Span- 
ish America, and who is most competent to judge of 
the merits of the case on which he treats. e de- 
sign of the article is patent on its face; and yet in- 
directly it establishes another point—the wide differ- 
ence between the white and k races, fully con- 
firming what nature in its divine arrangements de- 
clares, that the home of the black is within the 

ics, and the home of the white in the temperate 
latitudes; and he who would join and 
what nature puts asunder, but wars with the econo- 











; and generates despotic ideas, inconsistent with the 


cord on the 8th ultimo. It is interesting as being 
the severest utterance that Burke, Bingham & Co., 
who, under Pierce, controlled the Convention, could 
bring themselves to make against the accursed re- 
bellion, and the Southern traitors who have raised 
it against the Government, and have brought upon 
our country all the. horrors of civil war. Yet it is 
worthy of, notice how considerately tender it is, 
even in its severity, of “secession.” That * nu- 
merous and highly respectable body of delegates” 
were so very candid, not to say patriotic, as to make 
“ secession ” only a secondary “ source of our present 
calamities”! Jeff. Davis could not have ed for 
anything more from Pierce and other friends in this 
State. Of course, he is willing to make all due 
allowance for latitude, and to take into considera- 
tion the fact that sympathy with him and his rebel- 
lion must be cautiously expressed in New Hamp- 
shire. Jeff. is perfectly willing to let his Democratic | 
friends give “secession” a gentle love-pat, just for | 
the looks of the thing, if they will only give “ abo- 
litionism ” the hard knocks with a will. 

But what is meant by “ abolitionism,” in the com- | 
mon Democratic parlance of the present day? It | 
means that hatred to human slavery, which is a| 
natural instinct of the human heart. It means} 
hatred of a system of oppression that disgraces and 
degrades labor, barbarizes society, and divides it 
into odious castes of “ gentlemen” and “ mudsills,” 





existence of a free and republican form of govern- 
ment. It means hatred of the “sum of all villa- 
nies,” the contemplation of which made even South- 
ern statesmen, in the early days of the Republic, | 
tremble when they remembered that “ God is just.” 
It means opposition to the nationalizing of an 
abominable system of wrong, which the fathers of 
our Government left as a local evil, with the hope 
and expectation that it would be speedily removed. 
lt means opposition to the spread of an unmitigated 
curse over all our fair territorial domain. It means 
this hatred and opposition to slavery, and to its un- 
holy and persistent. aggressions, peaceably and law- 
fully Mg ee by a free people, in argument and 
at the ballot-box. This is what Southern rebels 
and their Northern sympathizers call “ abolitionism.” 
This is what they stigmatize as the prime “ codpe- 
rating source of our present calamities.” Not a 
word of condemnation wees they for the abomina- 
ble wickedness of slavery, which has culminated in 
rebellion ; on the contrary, they intimate, with more 
or less distinctness, that they prefer its perpetuity 
to the salvation of the country in the present strug- | 
gle. As to touching slavery, they cry out that it 
must not be done; for is it not shielded by “ Consti- 
tutional guarantees”? Not a word of hearty con- 
demnation have these covert traitors of the North, 
for the open and armed traitors of the South. ‘They 
politely suggest that “Hon. Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States,” and his fellows, | 
cannot be entirely excused, perhaps, for conspiring 
and rebelling against the Government; but, after 
all, did they not have a/most provocation enough for 
their course from the “ miserable,” “ wicked,” “ trai- | 
torous ” “ abolitionists,” who have had the audacity | 
to dislike slavery, and to carry their dislike to its 
eternal perpetuity and universal extension to such 
a* fanatics” pitch, as to go to the ballot-box, and 
drive the Democracy, controlled by the said Davis 
and his sort, from power? This is the “ Demo- 
cratic” position, in this State, on the war and its 
“ sources "— codperating,” or otherwise. 

Considering, then, what that “ abelitionism ” is, 
which is the burden of Democratic denunciation; 
considering, too, what “secession” is, and what it 
has brought upon our country, let us try the fore- 
going resolution of the Democratic platform, by the 
test of analogy® 

Suppose that, during the early struggle of Chris- 
tianity with Paganism, when the peaceful Gospel of 
Truth became the occasion of bitter strifes among 
men, with tortures, imprisonment and death, a 
“highly respectable body” of professed disciples of 
the Saviour had assembled, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 








Resolved, That we denounce these new doctrines 
of Jesus Christ and the superstitious errors of Pagan- 
ism as the cooperating sources of our present calami- 
ties. 

Would men thus resolving have been deemed 
worthy of bearing the Christian name? Would 
they not have been condemned as Iscariots in dis- 
guise, under the sentence of him “who spake as 
never man spake ”"—‘“ He who is not for me is'| 
against me”? Especially would not this have been 
their fate, had these “ respectable,” seli-styled Chris- 
tians delighted to make and reiterate with bitter 
sneer—“ These are your Christian times — your 
Christian troubles” ? 

What would have been thought of a “ highly re- 
spectable body ” of professed Protestants, in some of 
the bloody wars waged by the Popes and their ad- 
herents against Protestantism and Liberty, that 
should have passed such a resolution as this ?— 


Resolved, That we denounce the reformatory teach- 
ings of Luther, and the lust for dominion of the Papal 
See, as the coéperating sources.of our present calami- 
ties. 


Would not the Protestantism of “highly respecta- 
ble” individuals thus denouncing Miia bese branded 
as all a sheer pretence and a traitorous sham ? 
Could not the Pope have rightfully claimed them as 


What shall we say, then, when, in these latter 
days, in the midst of a deadly struggle between a 
noble and beneficent Government and fell and re- 
lentless Rebellion, a “highly respectable body of 
delegates,” calling themselves loyal men, meet here 
in the capital of New Hampshire, and deliberately 
resolve, in substance, as follows ?— 


Resolved, ‘That we denounce peaceable, legal and 
cons@tutional opposition to the aggressions of the 
Slave Power upon the rights of freemen, against the 
dictates of justice, humanity and Christianity, and 
the best interests of the nation —otherwise “ aboli- 
tionism ’’—and rebellion involving a happy country 
in all the horrors of civil war, for the establishment of 
a “‘ Confederagy ”’ whose corner-stone shall be Slavery 
—otherwise, Mecession ”—as the co6perating sources 
of our present calamities. 

Are men thus resolving, and who stand upon such 
a platform, and who continually reiterate, “ This is 
a d——d Black Republican Abolition war,” fit to 
be reckoned as Joyal to their Goverment and their 
country ? No, they are traitors—covert, cowardly, 
black-hearted traitors! Let them be marked, watch- 
ed and shunned as Trarrors!—Concord (N. H.) 
Independent Democrat. 

-_> 


THE DOUGHFACE WAY TO SAVE THE 
UNION. 


As the war drags and the prospect of quelling 
the rebellion becomes darker,the Times grows bolder, 
and its special backers more insolent. The last po- 
sition it has assumed is. that the “ Abolitionists ” 
caused the war, and are responsible for its continu- 
anc¢. Give the South its “ rights,” says the Times, 
and there would be no war. This word “ rights” is 
one of the slang phrases in the slaveocratic vocabu- 
lary. It simply means—accede to the demands of 
the slaveholders. Let them extend slavery wherever 
they please, over the territories, over Mexico, over 
the free States, over the whole continent. Re-open 
the African slave trade so that they may have plenty 
of slaves at cheap prices ; adopt the Montgomery 
Constitution ; depose Lincoln and elect Jeff. Davis 
or Mason; turn the Government over to the oli- 
garchy unconditionally ; put a muzzle on free speech 
and a free press; hang every man who says aught 
against the peculiar institution; make it treason to 
call slavery wrong, and a test of holding office, the 
taking of an oath that the candidate believes it to 
be right and of divine origin. Do these things, and 
there will be no farther war, no more secession ; all 
will be love and harmony, and every man, North 
and South, can wallop his own niggers to his heart's 
content. This is the doctrine. This is the remedy 
for the nation’s disease. In this way the Union ean 
be saved and peace restored. Let the country 
adopt the doctrine of the rebel Vice-President Ste- 
phens, that slavery should be the corner-stone of 
the nation, as he declares it is to be of the rebel 
Confederacy. Let the people accept the maxim of 
John C. Calhoun, that “ slavery is the most safe and 
stable basis for free institutions in the world,” and 
agree with the last Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President, that “capital should own labor,” and 
accept the opinion that “some men are born with 
saddles on their backs, and others booted and spur- 
red, to ride them by the grace of God.” And finally, 
let all the people subscribe to the proposition of a 
distinguished rebel Senator, that “ they would spread 
the blessings of slavery, like the religion of our 
divine Master, to the uttermost ends of the earth,” 
and the rebellion will instantly come to an end of 
its own accord; not another gun would be fired, nor 
another life lost. Only let us of the North adopt 
these atheistic and atrocious sentiments which ani- 
mate the revolt against the Government, and peace 
will be instantly declared, and the broken Union 
straightway reunited.—Chicago Tribune. 


_ ————— 


CAUSE OF THE REBELLION. 


It is strange that any man of intelligence can be 
in doubt as to the cause of the Southern treason. 
Yet the senators and representatives of the Border 
States with one voice reiterate the statement, that 
slavery is only a remote cause, if one at all. Hon. 
Garrett Davis of Ky., a very talented, and in most 
respects a very noble man, takes a determined stand 
against rebe!lion—his whole soul burns with patriot- 
ism and vengeance against treason—and yet he pro- 
tests that slavery is but a very insignificant cause of 
the trouble! He speaks severely of the traitors, but 
charges equal guilt upon those who teach that all 
men should be tree, and claims that Beecher, Gree- 
ley, Phillips, and Sumner, should be hung upon the 
same tree with Davis and Co.! 

What confused and biased state of mind that must 
be, which deals in such great absurdities as charac- 
terize Mr. Davis’s speech in the senate! What 
shade of moral midnight has fallen upon these men 
who hold property in man! Can it 4 possible that 
they can review their speeches without crimson 
blushes of shame mantling their cheeks? Accord- 
ing to their arguments, love of slavery is not inimical 
to peace ; but love of liberty has done the mischief 
The repetition of the self-evident truths of the De- 
claration, and the preaching of the golden rule, have 
provoked the trouble. O Tempora! O Mores! O, 
cursed satan of slavery, to pervert the minds of 
great men, and make them foolish! The essence of 
all their reasonings is this: “ Slavery is a just and 
beneficent institution; it would never have made 
any trouble but for the zeal of northern fanatics, who 
persist in preaching men’s right to liberty; by this 
means, the South has been enraged, the Church has 
been divided, animosities have been engendered, 
and ambitious men have taken advantage of it to 
work rebellion. The fact, that where there is the 
most slavery, rebellion rages with the most violence, 
results from the speeches and writings of Northern 
fanatics in behalf of utopian ideas of liberty. We 
are in favor of hanging traitors and abolitionists as 
equally guilty, upon the same tree.” : 

What can eure such blindness? How can their 





in his interest, especially had they taken every 
safe opportunity to say, “ This is only a miserable 
Lutheran war” ? 

Supposing, once more, that, during the dark 
hours of the Revolution, a “numerous and highly 
respectable body” of professed patriots had met, 
and passed the following resolution :— ; 

Resolved, That we denounce American resistance 


ard British tyranny as the codperating sources of our 
present calamities. 


What would have been the fate of such de- 


nouncers ? 


upon a platform with such a plank in it? We trow 
Pe Nor would he have casapace endorsing o 


banish them ; ‘especially had 





my of God, and all his efforts must in the end come 
to naught.—Newburyport Herald. 


eyes be opened? We were assured a short time 
since, that Kentucky was about to take the lead in 
emancipation, and that the general government must 
make no move against slavery until then. How 
these new senators blast all such hopes! They as- 
sert that the loyalty of their own States is condition- 
ed upon the rotection of slavery ; and if the Gov- 
ernment is likely to crush the sole enemy of our 
peace, they will secede. Poor miserable patriots 
these ! 

But one step will cure them—one blow will open 
their eyes. Strike quickly, heavily, fatally, and let 
slavery perish forever, and the chain will be broken, 
the nightmare dissipated.— Dover (N. H.) Star. 

Ppa ale TR ets 
8 Dr. George Cross, recently released from im- 
pencamentas Richmond, was taken to be a chaplain 
y the rebels, and many women came to see him as 
the monster who had prayed “that h—Il fire and 
brimstogg might be showered down upon the whole 
Southern Confederacy, and destroy all the Seces- 
sionists, root and branch, and that s ily and with- 
out the benefit of clergy.” He them he had not 
prayed in that style, but they refused to believe bim. 
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FIDDLING NERO AND BURNING ROME! 


The first Ball ever given at the White House 
cante off last Wednesday evening. The Cabinet, 
both Houses of Congress, many of the army officers, 
foreign Ministers, leading citizens, &c., to the num- 
ber of FIVE HUNDRED, were present with their wives 
and daughters. The ladies were dressed ia the high- 
‘est style of fashion and extravagance, especially Mrs. 
lincoln. The gentlemen were generally very 
plainly attired. About twelve o'clock, the supper- 
room was thrown open, and exhibited one of the 
finest displays of gastronomic art ever seen in this 
country: a temple of Liberty, a fort and war-steam- | 
er, admirably moufded in candy, and a ton of turk- 
eys, ducks, venison, pheasants, partridges, &c., all 
exquisitely prepared by Maillard of New York at a 
cost of thousands of dears. While the country is 
shaken as by am earthquake by the mightiest and 
most unnatural civil war recorded in history, and on 
the eve of bankruptcy and ruin; while it is even 
now a question—a fearful one—whether we are to 
be henceforth the free people of a free nation, or 
whether we are to become the subjects of anarchy, 
a second Mexico—we say, that while these direful 
calainities are threatening our very life as a nation, 
such an extravagant and foolish display is shocking. 
At any time, such mimicking and aping of European 
courts is disgusting in the Capital of a Republic ; 
‘but at such a crisis as the present, such a wanton 











comfort, and our noblest sons and brothers pined in 
the loathsome horrors ef a southern prison, and sigh- 
ed hopelessly fer release; while on our western fron- 
tiers, the houseless mother clasped her starving babe, 
and the prairie wolf gnawed ravenously the @ones 
of the loyal dead. And still with bands playing and 
streamers flying, and the noble old Ship of State 
tempest-tossed, and drifting along the very verge of 
an abyss, the “ august wisdom of the Capital” are 
merry with wine, jolly and indifferent, toasting and 
feasting, dancmg and capering al@%t the White 
House goose with devil-me-care imbecility, as though 
life were intended for a pastime—Civi, War an 
agreeable tableau. Shade of Belshazzar !—Ashes 
of Nineveh !—Golden Calf of Aaron! come forth: 
ye are wanted in Washington !—Adams Transcript. 


> 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BALL. 


* The first Ball ever given in the White House came 
off to-night,” says the Tribune's correspondent of 
Thursday last. We have read of the crews of sink- 
ing ships, when all hope had fled, throwing off all 
restraints, human and divine, and mingling their 
revolting orgies and mad carousals with the aveng- 
ing spirit of the tempest, which was hurrying them 
to a swift and sure destruction. Are the incumbents 
of the high places of trust and power mad or de- 
mented, that, in this dark hour of our history and 
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THE SLAVEHOLDING DESPOTISM. 


The following extract is taken from the meritorious 
work just published by Walker, Wise & Co., Boston, 
entitled “The True Story of the Barons of the South, 
or the Rationale of the American Conflict, by E. Win- 
chester Reynolds, Author of the ‘ Records of Bubble- 
ton Parish,’ &c., &c.” 


The development of the slaveholding despotism 
has borne such fruit as no man foresaw who con- 
sented to tolerate its growth. The effects of the 
system have been so palpably retributive as to evince 
a Divine agency working out its destruction, if not 
the destruction of those leagued with it. We are 
too much in the habit of estimating the evils of sla- 
very with exclusive referenee to the negro race. 
Its direct and obvious effects upon the slaves them- 
selves are doubtless revolting enough; but the most 
terrific effects of the system appear, not in its results 
to the negro, but in its results to the white man. 
Slavery may not be an obvious injury to every in- 
dividual slave; but we maintain that it is an obvious 
injury to every individual master,—to every free 
family,—to every State, and to the very LIFE of the 

tepublic, Forty years ago, actuated by commercial 
selfishness, and by our antipathies to the African 
race, we supposed that the om at of slavery 
would damage nobody but the helpless negro. But 
behold how God has punished our cruelty, and con- 


{He Gay of exteragencs aod indifference on the} founded our expectations! The African race in 
aye part of the Administration is an outrage to the in-| A meriva has passed through a baptism of fire; but 
tae: terests and feelings of the people. It ts tempting a) it has multiplied as the Israelites did under the op- 
ie | kind Providence on destruction. What will be pressions of Egypt. It has become a more civilized 
‘ hea thoaght in Europe of such frivolity ? How forcibly and mighty race, drawing from its taskmasters more 
5! i and unpleasantly it calls to mind the fiddling of Nero mental vigor and greater relish for freedom, from 
Be Yeh at the burning of Rome! ‘That same night, while in wane ae year, till it has basdmé &'tervor in the and; 
vt Weshingjon all was wanton and gay, the bunted no longer to be trusted, hardly to be restrained. 
bt id seioniet oie bloody border-land stole mn seers While God has thus been strengthening the ser- 
toe from his den, and, aided by the glimmering moon-| J), pace, he has been weakening their oppressors. 
W3 birad Tight, looked CRS ES SPOS the ashes of what was While the negro has been rising toward civilization, 
thy, £3} ‘once his happy home. hat same night, wounded the white man of the South has been sinking into 
ts aaa volunteers died in the hospitals for want of care and | oy a ricm. Ignorance and superstition, cruelty er 


vice, violence and anarchy, reign paramount in the 
slaveholding States. ‘There never was seen such a 
sudden and wholesale relapse of great communities 
into hopeless barbarism. The records of the social 
life of those States have been, for some years, like 
pages gathered from the annals of the tenth century. 
Such violent despotism over private judgment,—such 
sanguinary sway of Lynch-law,—such subjugation 
of cities to brutal mobs, and of States to revolution- 
ary anarchy,—such swaggering pretensions to “ hon- 
or” and “chivalry,” united with crimes that only 
the hangman can properly punish,—such specta- 
cles, which make up the every-day life of the South, 
almost persuade a man that he is reading a chroni- 
cle of the Middle Ages, and not an American news- 
paper reporting contemporaneous events. 

As little did we foresee the effect of slavery on 
the safety and integrity of the American govern- 
ment. When it clamored for protection, we ‘never 
thought it would aspire to rule. When it aspired 
to rule, we never thought it would conspire to ruin 
the Republic if it were voted out of power. But 
such is the nature of the system, that it makes every- 
thing it touches subservient ; and, soon as it comes 
to be resisted, breaks every treaty, defies every con- 
sequence, and malignantly stabs the nation that has 
warmed it into power. Itself based upon injustice, 
rapine, and cruelty, it is not conciliated by fair play, 
restrained by considerations of social well-being, or 
affected by ‘the prospect of boundless carnage. It 


our hopes, they desert their posts of duty to inaugu- 
rate the reign of Fashion, and worship at the shrine 
of Folly? Or was this a shameless funeral wake 
ever the unburied remains of a defunct Union ? 
“ Most of the Senators and Members of Congress 
and Generals of the Army were there,” says the re- 
orter. Faithless betrayers of a people’s trust, was 


is a creature of lust, aggression, and violence, and 
its legitimate influence is always fatal just in propor- 
tion to its power and opportunity. 

With the nature and tendencies of slavery so 
clearly disclosed as they now are in the state of 
Southern society, and in this most wicked rebellion, 
if there is an American freeman who can apologize 






























































































































it for this that you were sent to Congress, or placed 
in command of our armies? Are we incurring an 
expenditure of two millions of dollars per day, and 
sacrificing hundreds of lives, that you may congre- 
gate and riot at our expense ? 

Again, says the reporter, “ The supper was set in | 
the dining-room, and is considered one of the finest | 
displays of gastronomic art ever seen in this country. 
It was prepared by Maillard, of New York, and 


for it any longer, it must be a case of infatuation 
utterly without parallel. _And if this bloody quarrel, 
which slavery has ruthlessly provoked, is ever settled 
without rooting the deadly curse out of the land, we 
shall bequeath a new quarrel to our children, and 
untold calamities to mankind. 

We were willing to tolerate slavery from a falla- 
cious sense of constitutional obligation; and we 





cost thousands of dollars.” And this was while Sec- 
retary Chase was urgently importuning Congress to | 
adopt some measures to replenish an empty treasury. 
Again, says the faithful chronicler, “ the tables | 
Fairly bent under the expensive luxuries heaped one | 
unan another.” Only ane week hefore, Mr. Wilson | 
had stated, in his place in the Senate, that “ he had 
seen certificates from sick soldiers that they had ac- 


tually to go to the swill-tubs, to enable them to live 


in the hospital at Alexandria.” 


Is the White House to be made the scene of dis- | 


graceful frivolity, hilarity and gluttony, while hun- 
dreds of sick and suffering soldiers, within plain | 
sight of the dome of the Capitol, are left to suffer | 
for the bare necessaries of life, unattended and un- | 
eared for? There must be a moral malaria in the | 
atmosphere of Washington, which stupefies the in- | 
tellect and dims the perceptions, while it dries up or | 


poisons the fountains of human kindness, in all who | 


enter its transforming circle. Slavery and Treason 


still live and flourish there. 


We will not be guilty of such disrespect towards | 
President Lincoln as to suppose him responsible in | 
any other way than a passive, if not virtually | 


Sampson was shorn of) 


would even violate conscience to keep the faith our 
fathers were believed to have bound us by. But, 
since slavery was not content with being tolerated, 
but insisted on being our dictator,—since she will be 


| our autocrat or our destroyer ; and since she has taken 


down the sword and summoned us tv usr tal cuurbat, 


| —away with all forbearance, and all compromise, 


and let the wicked harlot die. She has released us 
from the old compact, whatever that may have in- 
| volved: and God be thanked for the madness of des- 
yotism that has broken the dangerous bond. She 
vas exasperated every freeman by seventy years of 
insolence,—by seventy years of broken faith and 
culminating crimes,—and now, by the just God in 
Heaven, and by the holy instincts of freedom, let*her 
perish by the sword she has compelled us to draw! 

We have endured everything from slavery that 
human nature can endure, because our temper Is for- 
bearing, our manners pacific, and our pursuits com- 
| patible only with peace. We have consented to be 
| a reproach to civilized nations, because of our com- 
We have consented to 


it his strength by a woman of the Philistines. The | cont in this great Weng. ! F proegrsttc 

ti White House may have its Delilah; who can tell?) bear more than our just proportion of the burdens 

yo a SHARPSTICK. | of government, and have received less than our just 
a —Jeffersonian Democrat. share of its emoluments. | We have submitted to 

ies : have our citizens mobbed, imprisoned, and hung, for 

: a CT ae no crime but that of being born in a free State, and 

; THE WHITE HOUSE FESTIVITIES. } loving their natural birthright. We have endured 


| insults and aggressions, fraud and violence, in the 
| halls of Congress, and in our own free cities. We 


have given up the weak to the fangs of the slave- 
hunter, and seen the mark of the beast set upon the 


enforced acquiescence in those misplaced festivities | forehead of our most illustrious men. All this has 
of the White House which have lately shocked the) not been enough. Slavery has demanded more; 


sensibilities of the nation. It was bad enough for 
Mrs. Lincoln te make an ostentatious parade of her 


ayety at fashionable watering-places last summer. | 


he nation has drawa uo favorable augury from her 


intimacy with the family of James Gordon Bennett, Let it be war to the death. 





and when ye refused to grant more, she seized her 
wicked Sealeean, and tried to demolish the fabric of 
that fair Union which had sheltered her treasonable 
head. Now let her have what she has invoked. 
Let the monstrous ag- 


and the evident relish with which she has received | gressor find no shelter, hencefomgh, under the flag 
the fulsome flattery of the infamous sheet which he | she has profaned and betrayed. 


edits. But these things were generally borne in si- | We compassionate the Southern people, so ae 
Jence. It was not until this crowning act of inaugu-| lessly involved in the swift-footed vengeance that 


rating in the climax of the nation’s agony, the re- | sot re 
‘hite House, | more guilty than ourselves; only the diabolical sys- 


«ent scenes of rout and revelry at the 


must sweep their land. They are not radically 


that the press has been compelled by its sense of tem that has possessed them so long has inoculated 


<luty to speak out. 
no uncertain tone. I[t comes from all quarters, and | 
from journals representing every variety of senti- 
ament. 

A member of Congress from this State, who has | 
already done his country signal service in exposing | 
frauds for which this same social influence surround- | 
ing the White House is said to be largely responsi- 
ble, is reported to have “ freed his mind ” as follows : 


“ Two or three days since, Mr. Lincoln sent word to 
Mr. Dawes, through a brother member, that he 
(Dawes) had done more to break down the adminis- 
tration than any other man in the country, by his 
speech exposing the eorruptions of contractors and 
thers. Mr. Dawes sent back a message in reply to 
athe President. ‘‘ Tell him,” said Mr. D., “ that noth- 
ing that I can do will break down his administration 
#0 rapidly as this dancing-perty given at the time 
avhen the nation is in the agonies of civil war. With 
equal propriety might a man make a ball with a corpse 
in the house.’ 

The concluding expression of Mr. Dawes, though 
startling, ean hardly be called extravagant. The 
last dollar was paid from the national treasury, and 
the nation stood face to face with its hundreds of 
millions of debt urprovided for, on the day of this un- 
seemly festivity. Our wounded and diseased soldiers 
were suffering, dying, amidst the hardships of the 
camp, while the contractors who had wronged them 
out of most of the limited comforts which the necessi- 
ties of their situation permitted were parading amidst 
the splendors of the social pageant.—Corr. of Roz- 
bury Journal. 


—— <-> ———_ 


HOW TO BE A PATTERN. 


If Mrs. Lincoln would stady humanity instead of 
French; practise benevolence instead of dancing ; 
visit the sick soldiers who have sacrificed home and 
apoio to defend the Capital of the nation and 
the White House against a hostile enemy, instead of 
gallanting the Halls of that mansion on the arm of 
a European Court snob; if she would spend her 
money for the benefit of the families of the soldiers 
who have already ae se up their lives for the cause 
of the Union, on the battle-field, instead of squan- 
dering ten or twenty thousand dollars in a single 
night for the entertainment of men and women of 

uestionable virtue, she would then be entitled to 
tis Meanie and respect of the nation ; wpuld become 
an example to be patterned after by the opulent 
everywhere, and would cease to be an object of re- 
proach and disgust to all high-minded, democratic, 


This it is now doing, and with | 


many of them with its own malignity. We feel like 
making great allowance for the bad schooling those 
people have suffered from. So deplorably has sla- 
very enervated their moral principles and darkened 
their sense of right, that they no longer realize 
either what they do or what they are. They are 
the saddest victims of their own oppression. They 
are like drunkards besotted by. their cups, and mad- 
ly clinging to the terrible vice that has ruined them. 
O, for their sake—even more than for our own—let 
us swear eternal hostility to the system that has per- 
verted a noble people, and turned a fruitful land 
into a howling desert! True, we must bear the 
sword against them,—for their salvation and ours we 
must still appeal to the God of battles,—but, as 
Heaven is our witness, compassion shall temper the 
warfare they have provoked; and our vengeance 
fall only upon that villanous despotism which has 
brought discord between us, and upon those who 
deliriously espouse its fate. 

Nor need we fear that a war of emancipation and 
subjugation—(for this war must involve the subjuga- 
tion, if not eztirpation, of the Southern Barons)— 
will permanently alienate the rebellious States from 
the Union. Such apprehensions are refuted by the 
experience of other nations. There are few wounds 
inflicted by the sword upon the transitory sentiments 
of races, which time does not benignantly heal; and 
a quarrel, fought out with lusty vigor, often ends in 
cordial friendship. All this has been repeatedly 
proved, from the days of the Roman empire down- 
ward; and in no country more plainly than in Great 
Britain, where the most virulent civil wars have left 
no darker memento than a few suits of battered ar- 
mor laid up at Westminster, or a broken image on 
some cathedral shrine. 

a in 





Avyorner or Joun Brown’s Men Gove. The 
special correspondent of the New York Tribune, writ- 
ing from Roanoke Island, and giving an account of 
the recent conflict there, relates the following incident : 


“ Orderly Sergeant C. H. Plummer of the 51st New 
York, was on the gun-boat Pioneer, lying mortally 
sick with typhoid fever at the time of the battle. 
Late in the day a boat came off from the shore, and 
news of our success was communicated to those in 
the cabin. Plummer, whose life was just hai unging 
in the balance, turned to the chaplain, and | 4 
“Js our side winning?” On being told that it was, 
he smiled, out the words, “ Thank God!” 
and died. Plummer’s real name is Charles Plammer 
Tidd, and he was one of those famous nineteen men 





‘American men and womer.—Richmond (Indiana ) 
Independent Press. ° 


who captured the State of Virginia at Harper's 
Ferry a little more than two years ago.” 
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No Union with Slaveboldors! 
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My Dear Frienp anp Coapsvutor: 

Ihave expressed my profound astonishment, that, 
among the professed friends of freedom and progress 
in England, there should be any division of senti- 
ment as to the cause, nature and object of the South- 
ern rebellion, and the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to exert all its power to 
suppress it. This division, I am confident, could not 
exist, if they would make an analogous ease on their 
own soil. Suppose that England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales were originally colonial dependencies of 
France ; but, in- consequence of the oppressive treat- 
ment of the mother country, they had been com- 
pelled to declare their independence, and, after a long 
and bloody struggle, they had obtained its recogni- 
tion. To secure their liberties, they found it neces- 
sary to enter into “solemn league and covenant” with 
each other, and to form their national and State gov- 
ernments upon a common basis—making the Federal 
Constitution “the supreme law of the land,” and the 
voice of the majority decisive in the election of their 
officers. Suppose that Ireland, in consequence of her 
“peculiar institutions,” had insisted upon having ex- 
traordinary privileges conceded to her, by which she 
had been enabled to control the government and shape 
its policy to promote her special interests, for more 
than half a century. Suppose that, during all that 
period, while she was enjoying every recognized right 
and privilege throughout the republic, she was per- 
fidious to all her constitutional obligations and duties 
—denying the guaranteed right of freedom of speech 
and of the press on her soil, applying lynch law in 
numberless instances to the citizens of England, 
Wales and Scotland found within her limits, and con- 
tinually bullying and insulting the whole country. 
Suppose that, partly to prevent an open rupture, partly 
for lack of true courage, and partly from selfish con- 
siderations, the other portions of the country had 
allowed her to have her own way, “like a spoiled 
child,” till, at last, in order to have a vestige of liberty 
and equal political rights left in the land, it became 


to take the reins of government legally into their own 
hands, in order to subserve the iaterests of freedom. 
Suppose that a Presidential election was made the 
trial of strength between the parties, at the ballot-box, 
as by law provided ; that Ireland had entered into it 
professedly in good faith, nominating her own candi- 
date, and agreeing to abide the verdict of the people ; 
and that, being defeated, she had raised the standard 
of rebellion, and proclaimed her independence—treach- 
erously seizing upon all the national property and de- 
fences within her domains, and éndeavoring to get 
possession of London itself, from which to issue her 
imperial decrees. And suppose, finally, that her 
avowed object for taking this traitorous course was to 
make that system of human bondage, which is “the 
sum of all villaunies,” the corner-stone of her new 
freedom. Under such circumstances, what would the 
their own government was exerting its constitutional 
authority to put down the rebellion, and to preserve 
the unity of the country,—not for purposes of “con- 
quest” or oppression, but to promote the general wel- 
fare,—those claiming to be the friends of freedom in 
other lands should declare that they could see no 
essential difference between the contending parties; 


which the civilized world had no interest ; that Ireland 
had a right to secede, and steal what she could, and 
the British Government had no right to “cucsce” 
her; and that, in fact, she was “ more sinned against 
than sinning,” and therefore should be permitted to 
take her course? I need not attempt to depict the 
astonishment and indignation they would express in 
such a contingency. 

It is no defence to quote the words of the American 
Declaration of Independence—“ All governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned”’; for, surely, that political axiom was never 
meant to justify or extenuate perfidy, robbery, lynch 
law, and a long catalogue of bloody crimes! Besides, 
the South had helped to make the American Consti- 


approval; she voted to make it supreme over the 
whole country ; she registered her oath to support it; 
under it she had found peace, security, and the largest 
indulgence ; in the disposal of its offices and emolu- 
ments she had obtained vastly more than her fair pro- 
portion; no change had been effected, none even pro- 
posed, in its letter or spirit, adverse to her interests ; 
yet she shamelessly violated her plighted faith, cause- 
lessly lifted the heel of rebellion, impudently insisted 
that she had been grievously insulted and outraged 
by the North, wreaked her diabolical vengeance upon 
all within her reach who dared to advocate the old 
Union, and instituted a bloody reign of terror for the 
reign of constitutional liberty ! 

Granted that there are cases in which “rebellion” 
is laudable, and “ treason ” a sublime duty—rebellion 
against the iniquitous decrees of a fiercely despotic 
power, and treason against the powers of darkness. 
Granted that “resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God.” But the South has rebelled against no such 
decrees, and she is playing the traitor in order to es- 
tablish the dominion of the devil, and to enlarge the 
boundaries of hell. Her spirit, contumacy, aim, effort, 
are all infernal. Justice is trodden under her feet; 
humanity bleeds under her murderous lash; liberty 
she dreads, abhors, and banishes from her soil ; mercy 
she derides, and philanthropy she laughs to scorn. 
Honest, free, compensated labor is not to her taste; 
she delights in plundering the needy, in imbruting the 
helpless, in stealing and buying and selling fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren; and her fury “burns to the lowest hell”? when 
she is rebuked for her infamous conduct, and admon- 
ished to put away her iniquities. In her domains are 
the habitations of cruelty ; in her skirts is the “ blood 
of the souls of the poor innocents.” By a divine 
decree, her system of chattel slavery is sinking her 
lower and lower in the scale of civilization, impover- 
ishing her resources, turning her fertile soil to barren- 
ness, nourishing every form of sensual indulgence, 
filling her brain with madness and her heart with mur- 
der, promoting violence and lawlessness among all 
classes, and making pandemonium the fitting symbol 
of her actual condition. It has so thoroughly demon- 
ized her that-appeals to reason, to justice, to the law 
of eternal rectitude, are not only inoperative, but they 
seem to inflame her passions, and to stimulate her 
to the perpetration of still bloodier crimes. She is an 
outlaw in the universe of God. 

This is not to deal in vituperation: it is truthfully, 
though inadequately, to describe her character and 
situation. Promise what she may, there is no reliance 
to be placed upon her word : she delights in lying and 
perjury. All her accusations against the North are 
the basest of calumnies, coined and circulated for the 
worst of purposes. She is so cursed by slavery that 
she is insensible to shame, recreant to every sentiment 
of honor, and dead to every appeal of conscience. Her 
rebellion is the culmination of her slaveholding wick- 
edness: it has been characterized throughout by that 
satanic spirit which deems it incomparably “ better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 

These things being so, my dear friend, do you mar- 
vel at my astonishment that there should be found in 
England a disposition,—in some cases even in the An- 
ti-Slavery ranks,—to defend the right of the South in 
dismembering the republic, and setting up a confeder- 
acy based expressly upon CHATTEL SLAVERY ; and, 
consequently, to represent the American government 
as secking her subjugation by despotic power, in vio- 





necessary for them to break from her thraldom, and | 


government, and to overturn all the institutions of 


people of England, Scotland and Wales say, if, while | 


that it was a mere political struggle, in the decision of | 


tution, and it was shaped expressly so as to secure her 


lation of the doctrines embodied in the Declaration of 
«Independence, and for no higher purpose than the 
conquest of empire? This indicates a strange obliqui- 
ty of vision, or a surprising want of accurate: intelli- 
gence. As well take the part of the wolf against the 
lamb—of the highwayman against his victim—of the 
murderer against the man who is endeavoring to de- 
fend his life. The government is innocent of wrong 
in this case, except that of dealing with the rebellion 
too forbearingly, and hesitating to strike the only ef- 
fective blow that can be struck for its suppression. 
The South is wholly, inexcusably, horribly in the 
wrong, in all her declarations and measures, her meth- 
ods and objects, from first to last. Of course, J do not 
believe that the great body of the intelligent and mor- 
al people of England are disposed to countenance any- 
thing like lawlessness on the part of the South: but, 
at the same time, it is certain that they have not given 
that earnest sympathy and cordial approval to the 
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REV. J. SELLA MARTIN'S FAREWELL TO 
uae ENGLAND. 

On Thursday evening, January 30th, a most inter- 
esting meeting took place in the handsome Congrega- 
tional Chapel at Plaistow, (England,) of which the 
Rev. John Curwen is Pastor. The object was to take 
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American government in its attempt to restore the 
peace and unity of the republic, which the friends of 
freedom here had a right to expect. 

I have not, thus far, made any reference to the con- 
nection subsisting between the government and South- 
ern slavery, under the Constitution, because that is a 
distinct matter, to be determined by another standard. 
The first question to be settled is,—Has the South any 
justification for her revolt on the ground of oppressive 
and unconstitutional treatment on the part of the gov- 
ernment! Certainly, none at all. Whatever the 
words “factious,”’ “seditious,” “rebellious,” “ trea- 
- sonable” mean in their worst sense, is applicable to 


of slavery, every lover of order and public tranquillity 
is bound to pass sentence of condemnation upon her, 
and to desire her humiliation and defeat in every en- 
counter with the government. 

It is objected abroad, that the government forfeits 
its claim to respect and sympathy, because it allows 
the fugitive slaves of loyal masters to be given up, 
and refuses to make this a war for the abolition of 
slavery. But is it any worse, in these particulars, 
than it was before the rebellion, when it obtained the 
hearty recognition and good will of the British peo- 
ple? Surely, my position, as an abolitionist, in rela- 
tion to the government, for a quarter of a century, 


tenuate or overlook its constitutional complicity with 
slavery; but this is certain—bad as the Constitution 
is, it has at last become so intolerable to the Southern 
slave-traffickers that they will no longer live under it, 
and they make it a capital offence for any Southern 
man to profess allegiance to it. An avowed Unionist 
among them stands in as great peril of his life as 
though he were an “ultra abolitionist.” Let him 
dare to unfurl “the stars-and stripes” as the flag to 
which he owes loyalty, and they will either smother 
him in its folds, or hang him to the first lamp-post. 


that the government is none the less, but all the more, 
to be favorably regarded by the friends of freedom on 
that account, whether at home or abroad. 

Having thus disposed of the GOVERNMENTAL as- 
pect of this question, in order to show that the aboli- 
tionists are fully justified in the course they are pur- 
suing, and also that the friends of freedom in Europe 
ought to be united in sustaining the American gov- 
ernment in its efforts to crush this slaveholding rebel- 
lion, I shall next proceed to consider its aNTI-SLA- 
VERY bearings. 

Your attached and faithful friend, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Greorce Tuompson, Esq. 


_> 


| follows :— 


| “Opinion here seems to be in a transition state. 


worst pro-slavery paper [Zhe Republican] is not more 
malignant than your Boston Courier. The slavehold- 
ers in St. Lonis, and throughout Missouri, who have 
any attachment to the system, are either Rebels or 
only quasi Union men. The strength of rebellion in 
the different counties of the State is in almost exact 
proportion to the number of slaves.” 

“Thornton Gunisley, an old citizen, who had been 
assessed under military order as a rebel, died a few 
weeks ago. 


twenty years ago. He had a full black slave, named 
Stephen, I think, whom he emancipated upon terms, 
several years since. He employed him as overseer im 
hundred white men were at timesemployed. He gave 
him $1000 per annum, and latterly $1500. This looks 
as if Stephen had some capacity to take care of him- 
self.” 

“Upon Fifth street, in a central part of the city, stands 
a building known as Lynch’s Slave Pen. 
used for a military prison, and not a few slaveholders 


slaves.” 
(ical ney De uitanial aakaiaia 


ville.is in possession of the Federal forces. 
Harris, according to a Cairo dispatch, has called in all 
the Tennessee troops, and a strong reaction among the 
people has taken place. This news confirms the state- 
ment of Colonel Lee, of Massachusetts, one of the re- 
turned prisoners from Richmond, who was’ privately 
informed by a prominent citizen of Richmond, on 
Saturday evening, that Nashville had fallen without a 
struggle. A despatch from Cairo, dated Feb. 25th, to 
the Chicago Tribune, says—“ Nashville was yesterday 
occupied by 20,000 troops under General Buell> The 
Federal flag is now flying over the State House. The 
Tennessee Legislature adjourned on Saturday week, 
and met again at Memphis.” 
a CN 

Tue Conreperate Concress. The Confederate 
Congress assembled at Richmond on the 18th inst., 
and elected Thomas S. Bocock, of Virginia, Speaker. 
On the 19th, the Electoral votes for President and 


Electoral votes was 109, all of which were cast for 
Jetf. Davis for President, and Alexander H. Stephens 
for Vice-President, of the so-called Confederate States. 

An article in the Richmond Whig calls the Jeff. 
Davis Administration the most lamentable failure in 
history, and suggests that the best service that Gov- 
ernment can render the country is to surrender the 
helm of state to abler and better hands. 

The farce of inaugurating Jeff. Davis as President 
of the Southern Confederacy took place at Richmond 
on Saturday last, in desecration of Washington’s 
birthday. His inaugural address is very lugubrious. 

A proclamation issued by Jeff. Davis sets apart 
Friday, the 28th inst., as a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer. The audacious hypocrite ! 


> 


Great Fire 1x Boston. The fire on Monday 
night was among the most disastrous that ever oc- 
curred in Boston. It raged from 10 o'clock at night 
till 8 o’clock in the morning, the wind blowing a furi- 
ous gale from the Northwest, with a blinding snow and 
hail storm at the time. Two firemen were killed, and 
one badly wounded. The entire range of buildings on 
Sargeant’s Wharf; the buildings on the North side of 
Eastern avenue, from Commercial street to the water, 
including the East Boston old ferry slip, and the large 
six story building known as the Eastern Exchange 
Hotel, is among the property destroyed. The total 
loss is half a million of dollars, although some of the 
estimates are much higher than this. 

—_— 

0H The last number of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
contains a full report of a very able and impressive 
speech made by Parker. Pitispury at the recent 
State Anti-Slavery Convention at Albany, N. Y.; and 
though we are overwhelmed with matter of every 
kind “ beyond all telling,” and though the speech will 
occupy an entire page of the Liberator, we shall try to 
make room for it in our next paper. Its admonitory 
words, sharp criticisms, and solemns warnings cannot 
be too seriously heeded at the present critical period. 











her case; and, therefore, wholly aside from the question | 


will shield me from the suspicion of desiring to ex- | 


When they are ferociously eager to shoot President | 
Lincoln and every nvember of his Cabinet, and declare | 
eternal hostility to the Union, common sense dictates | 














b@> A gentleman in St. Louis, Missouri, writes as 


Men discuss slavery as freely as in Bostony and our 
3 y D+ 


He was a slaveholder, and is said to have | 
been a participant in the slave-burnings here, some | 


a large manufacturing establishment, in which three | 


It is now | 


have been confined in the very dungeons built to keep | great applause. 


NAsHVILLE Surrenpers at Discretion !—Nash- 
Governor 


Vice-President were counted. The total number of 








a final leave of the Rev. J. Sella Martin, of Boston, |G for it. Of Mr. Yancey, he declared that ; ‘ ug 
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in England, for which the inhabitants of Plaistow mus- had been throughout his life a consist: Nt advocate . 2 ” 
tered in great strength; the evening trains from Fen- | slavery ; he had rey only gone in for the mainteng, o 
church street brought down a great number of Mr. | of the laws by which the Northern States had been 
.Martin’s city admirers, Among the numerous in- | used as the instruments of the abominable syst, 
fluential gentlemen present were the frilowing :—Har- | >¥t for the repeal of the Federal laws which prevent, 
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| Martin would be more affectionately remembered than | ‘© SUPPose ae they would ask Great Britain to 8a 
\there. (Cheers.) Mr. Curwen, the beloved pastor of | C°8Pize a Confederation avowedly built on slayer yr 
the church in which they were assembled—whose | fT the purpose of getting rid of slavery. He did " 
large-hearted humanity was so distinguishing a fea- | believe any such offer would be made by the Southe: P {i 
| ture in his character—had introduced Mr. Martin to his | Sttes- Their great bribe was free trade, and t 
| congregation, and taken him by the hand. (Loud | feared that though the English people would , “ 
cheers.) It was the kindly sympathy of Mr. Curwen | through the fallacy of the thing, some legislat, vi 
that had drawn from their friend that story of his | ™#ht be disposed to fall in with the notion thar vi 
wrongs which was at once so painful and so interest- | ¢osPizing the Confederacy they would promote j M 
|ing—a history which, in his unobtrusiveness, he had | @de. He argued that free trade could not long ey > 
| till that time forborne to mention, but Mr. Curwen had in a slaveholding country ; that even in the artick N 
elicited from him the fact that he had a sister with two | ©°tton, planters who had to buy slaves at great ar 
| children who still lingered in the fetters of slavery, for could not compete with planters who employed fp he 
whose wrongs his heart was bursting, and whose re- labor at small but remunerative wages, and could 
demption it was his earnest desire to procure. On | Vest their capital in the cotton production. Hey ar 
| inquiry, Mr. Curwen found that a sum of £400 was re- | futed the imputation that Secretary Cameron and ( 
quired to accomplish the manunission of Mr. Martin’s Fremont had been dismissed from their posts by the a 
| relatives, and he at once set on foot a subscription, and | North on account of their anti-slavery principles, of 
| induced Mr. Martin to make publje the narratiye of | “¢clared that the feeling in favor of abolition » wi 
| his own sufferings asaslave. (Hear, hear.) The sum | €TWing stronger throughout the United States, ; ca 
required had been raised, and Mr. Martin was now go- | ©Mfidently anticipated the speedy and permany he 
|ing back to America to complete the purchase of his | 4wfall of slavery. Throughout the whole of tis ¥ 
sister’s freedom. (Tremendous cheering.) Oh, what impassioned and eloquent address, Mr. Martin wy ; 
|a joyful meeting there would be between those long | listened to with the greatest attention, and most g de 
parted relatives— might the blessing of Heaven be | t™siastically cheered on resuming his seat wt 
[upon it! (Renewed cheering.) It was no wonder After some further remarks from Mr. Cvawey =p 
| then, that Plaistow held a foremost place in the affee- Mr. Herpert Tuompson addressed the meetin te 
tions of Mr. Martin; for although the required sum | *"4 spoke of the extreme satisfaction with whic! ne 
| had not been all gathered in that neighborhood, yet had listened to Mr. Martin’s eloquent address. W oe 
it was the first place in which the undertaking had | ©°Uld listen to such a splendid proof of talent, ani " 
|been set on foot, and its contributions were pro- feel how grossly untenable was the argument that: ay. 
| portionately the largest of any place in the kingdom. | '¢e like that to which Mr. Martin belonged was in ets 
|(Cheers.) Having given expression to his own feel- | TF to the other races of mankind! (Cheers.) | we 
| ings of affection and admiration for Mr. Martin, whom | ¥@8 glad to be there that night, to wish Mr. Marti ys 
| he characterized as one of the most eloquent of ora- God speed across the Atlantic, and he knew well! vm 
tors and best of men, Mr. Twelvetrees resumed his | #f bis father (Mr. George Thompson) had bee so 
seat amid loud and general applause. town, nothing would have prevented him from taking a he 
The Rev. Joux Curwen read letters expressive of | part in the proceedings of that meeting. (Hi ar, bear f ed 
the most earnest sympathy and friendship for Mr. ae Canons. ects a ee —— q wo 
| Martin, from the Hon. Arthur Kinnard, the Rev. ae begged ae aes Tae om, = ot ae = > niv 
| Thomas Binney, (the contribution from whose con- hye 3 owe ae wee we nam tha 
poorest was upwards of £85,) Samuel Morley, Esq., his life, he would endeavor to follow in the footstey D bor 
‘the Rev. C. Scribe, of Barnet, and the Rev. Gameel “ - ether, a Se ee eee any eben by 
| Garrett, of Bloomsbury. Mr. Curwen, in an eloquent of all restrictions upon human liberty. (Loud cheer duc 
| speech, compared the evils which the friends of Abo- apr cotervty A. ane Soest 8 aoe * a ten 
fe 2 i £5 but admirable speech bore his testimony to the str : 
lition in these days had to contend with, to the difficul- | and hditn De. Mentin’s eal > ' Ser 
ties which had to be overcome by the Parliamentary eee “ye wineries on eee en Sag por 
party in the days of Cromwell, and reminded pd had created for him in the breasts of all true frien’ the 
| how that great commander had rebuked the lukewarm- | = OF ge acme a rey ett coon © eaten wit 
| ness of his followers, and exhorted them to energy |to the meeting which no previous speaker had: aot 
jand action. To be thoroughly imbued with the spirit ee a bea poston a = anc 
| of liberty was the great thing. That was the spirit a yr - nig ea War, Repengh Male Ambansia dar: 
| by which Garibaldi had been actuated, and without it Mr. . harles Francis Adame, granted to Mr. Sei I 
xe never could have conquered as he did. (Loud te ghar ane SEVER. GueMIER'se entered men bk tor: 
|cheers.) He announced that the contributions re- rine meet Ae a “8 . eer al twi 
| ceived for the liberation of Mr. Martin’s sister and her | ae ee ee red 
| children was £47410s. (Cheers.) Mr. Martin had | . alee ar < thanks to Mr. Twelvetrees for p san 
| only asked for £400, but he had forgotten the personal -| siding, the meeting terminated. chi 
expenses which he would have to encounter, and they ; 2 ga : nig 
had therefore determined to raise about £500, in order | A DirFERent Kermmave. The — _ rie 
| that there might be something at Mr. Martin’s dis- jet Re yeas Sm net aa ee oom the 
| posal to provide for his sister’s requirements after her | by the following candid notices :— ou 
| recovery from bondage. (Hear, hear.) | Jg Garrison had a fair house as to numbers, ani tio 
Joun Nose, Esq., of the Middle Temple, was next ae tes cele Oo te, pty Beard, oa ; ain a 
jealled upon by the chairman, and was received with | stated among other things, that he thoroughly syn — 
Having expressed the sympathy | papa ba wr = Stang mart Raith aathion al ; sn 
| which he felt with the object of the meeting, Mr. No- eagle aor as md “eee ooo cease to the Ur aie 
| ble made reference to the occasion on which heshad | cause. He, however, thought that the governm 
| first made the acquaintance of Mr. Martin, and the | bad not yet got upon the right track to end the r ice 
| impression which his eloquence had made upon him | !i0o—that it might be ended in thirty days it | Z 
‘at the time. He had next met him at the house of ee Cee agp Bayt cen bry 
| that great friend of the slave, George Thompson, | J» inathetr Te which he was denounced, and that - 
| (cheers,) where the meetings of the National Anti- | hearers should be marked, as giving aid to tree Re 
Slavery League were held. He had been glad to find His remarks bet 4 the editor of the Demo teat ri: 
. a eans | article were very severe, and elicited the loud appi# At 
| that Mr. Martin was the friend of William Lloyd Gar- of the house. In fact, no part of his address was no 
| rison, the chief of the true and real advocates of free- | loudly applauded than that which denounced the ! 
|dom in America. (Loud cheers.) He gave Mr. Mar- | ¥ho could pen or publish such an article. I ms 
tin the highest praise for having invariably placed the | a yrs -_ sy - ais saggy anh, ad t : 
| wrongs of his race in a more prominent position than | svere.=- Grom ld (Mass. Gazette and \ ourie. ¥ 
his own individual claims. Mr. Noble then proceeded ; _ 
| to eulogise Mr. Martin in an eloquent speech of some , M .- re gi = aged ea . me * 
} * . . | Vy, during ie past week, have enjoyed a rich! 
lent cocdng bythe expres of acre hoe | iat iat i thermo ears fom ine ag 
: , 8, | tinguished literary men, viz., William Lioyd Gar 
and family. | Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and Bays ? 
‘Tay : . ic frie s see ave ' Hh 
Rev. J. Serta Martin then rose, and was received | Lyi cast ae yt dk a red H. 


with the most rapturous applause, which lasted a con- | the two latter gentlemen, while the orator of Mo 1, 


siderable time. Silence being restored, he observed | evening is honored with several distinct articles ¥ w 
that he usually went to at i : thi | in the editorial department. ; 
ally Pn to a meeting with something of | Of course, it will be useless for me, after such O* us 
an antagonistic spirit, as there was always something | tinction has been awarded the illustrious man, to ¢ da 
with which it was his purpose to combat; but here he | more than a passing tribute of gratitude for the pr 
had nothing to fight against, for all were friends, and _ lege of listening to the eloquent and soul-stirring w« 
“ 


of the noble reformer, who so nobly stands up! 


the topic was one of sympathy with himself. He had ithe right;” and taking the Bible for his guide, 

therefore no arguments to use, and as Mr. Curwen the “golden rule” for his text, goes forth to procs 

had laid an injunction upon him that he was not to | liberty to all mankind, for “whatsoever ye would | 

indulge in acknowledgments to Mr. Twelvetrees or | men should = to you, do og “y sche oft 
prt Even the Democrat might well sit at the feer 

himself, he was deprived of his next best weapon. great “Nestor,” and learn lessons, not only of ¥® 

(Laughter.) He must, however, give some expres- | dom, but of true courtesy and kindness, of wl 

sion to his feelings of gratitude for all the kind things | judging from certain articles of late, there scems | 

which had been said of him that night; and he must | @ ereat deficiency in that quarter, 

be permitted to make the acknowledgment, that it Peene 

was through the kindness of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees 

that he became acquainted with Mr. Curwen, and the 


Heumanit! 


_— =_> 
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No more Returnine Fueirive Svaves BT? 





rT a » of Representative 
meetings were held in Plaistow and other places which | — f — > ieee gig pape 
resulted in the raising of the purchase-money for his | irr gga ae , t ort ae 
beloved sister’s freedom. (Loud cheers.) He desired hon ae omy a ete af ¢ ay * 
also to give utterance to his thanks to the National crpeiemaat ot ta Cated States army, to the eff A 
Anti-Slavery League, at whose hands he had received that all officers in the military ser’ ice are pro! ibs 
much kindness. Previous to the establishment of | from employing any of the forces under th ‘toga 


tive commands for the purpose of restoring ; 
| from service or labor escaping from those w! 
| such service or labor to be due to them, and any © 
| cer found guilty by court martial of violating *° 
ticle shall be dismissed the service. 

Mr. Bingham of Ohio moved an amendn ae 
to include not only officers, but any person in the ™ 
or military service of the United States. on 

After a lengthy debate, Mr. Vallandigham 0! # 
moved to lay the bill on the table. Disagreed ' 
against 87. — 

Mr. Wright of Pennsylvania moved to a 
Disagreed to—27 against 95. + the ot 

The question for postponing the bill until ot a 
Wednesday in March was disagreed to—51 age?” 
| _ The main question was ordered, when Mr Jenn 
|of Pennsylvania moved to adjourn. Negalv™ fe 

against 78. smett 
Mr. Bingham of Ohio introduced an ame” . 
which was agreed to, prohibiting any person COP". 
ed with the army and navy from returning fug® 
slaves. 
The bill finally passed—83 to 42. 


that body, there had been but one recognized society 
for the propagation of anti-slavery principles in Lon- 
don. It was an old antiquated affair, the members of 
which met but once a year for the purpose of insti- 
tuting deputations, that did nothing but sprinkle rose 
water on the feet of a few conservative lords. (Laugh- 
ter.) They had offered him a donation if he wanted 
money, it was true; but when he asked for their aid 
in coming before the public, they gave him no assist-. 
ance. Of a very different stamp was the National 
Anti-Slavery League, and very different were the 
men who composed it. It included in its ranks the 
true and tried friends of the American negro—such 
men as George Thompson, Harper Twelvetrees, John 
Noble, Joseph A. Horner, and the Rev. W. H. Bon- 
ner (cheers) ; and it was to them that he was indebted 
for the favorable introductions to the English public 
which he had received. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Martin then proceeded to speak in reference to 
the visit of Messrs. Slidell and Mason to England, 
stigmatizing the latter, especially, as the author and 
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nent 80” 















. e.» P Ne ov “ur. 
In this decision the people will heartily ware ” 
should have been made at a much earlier pene" 
it is still imperatively called for. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 











To th Editor of the Liberator : 
I have re 
York Trine. 


an 


‘ttle faith that it will dare allow me the utter- 
Ir does appear to me that the Zrihune is in | 


] 


husiness—is Wasting its energies, hindering the | 
i preventing development, while employed | 
‘s to strengthen such feeble knees and to 
ich trembling hands—to say nothing worse 


perate case it is manipulating upon. 
0. S. M. 


For the New York Tribune. 


ntly forwarded the following to the New | 
But the 7ribune is so fearful of weak- | 
iinbecile and profligate Administration, I) 


| The Tribune’s second pretext for suppressing the 
sentiments of its peaders in “numerous letters sent 
in deprecation of” this demoralizing entertaiment, is : | Newton Corner, Feb. 22, 1862. 
“Our columns are pre-oceupied with matters which | FR1Exp Garrisox,—The celebration at this place, 
seem to us more momentous.” But they were not | te-day, was, in part, a pleasant surprise to a great num- 
pre-occupied with matters more momentous than to ber of our citizens, especially so to such as really love 
afford that disgusting and corrupting affair a flattering, their country, and hate her sin. ; 
sanctioning, encouraging report. This village lies buried to the top of her highest 
The Tribune's third text is: “ There was no ball and | Steeple in a calm, luxurious atmosphere of commerce. 
no dancing at the time and place in question.” But | No gusts or flashes of anti-slavery thought, from pul- 
the Tribune does not say that the entertainment—the | pit or platform, have heretofore been allowed ruffie its 
nocturnal revel—was a different thing in detail from | depths. The Bible and the Constitution, properly in- 
what its own reporter made it to be in its own columns, | “rpreted, have stood like mountains on the right 


A GRATIFYING CHANGE. 


' 


“yps. LINCOLN'S GRAND BALL.” 


wo or three consecutive numbers of the Daily 
Tribune, of late, there have been particalar and special 

; is for contributions to the United States | 
sury—at least loans—on however large or small 
The case has been represented as an ap- | 
wortant crisis, and desperately need- | 
papers Was @ report of the | 
and his wite, feeding | 


tT, one of the same 


j 1 to an Huy 
y of a poor Irishman 
ey aolijiers, the woman refusing pay lest it should 
cling kot. In one of these same numbers was | 
a reporter's account of 2D turnal carnival, under the | 
Urs. Lin « Grand Ball . The first ball ever | 
; White House . Over SOU inv itations t 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln stationed | 
he centre of the East Room, and re- 
- ... For one hour the throng moved | 
1 and when the rooms were full, the 
rond_ stationed in their usual position, began 
. ratic airs of the finest description at eleven. 
m , irge apartment was threwn open about twelve 
with an immense punch-bow! in the centre and 
¢e.. around it... . The supper was set 
the dining-room, and is considered one of the finest 
y plave of gastronomic art ever seen in this country. | 
It cost thousands of dollars. The bill of fare was: 
Hore upwards of thirty dishes are described.] .. . 
H ho tables fairly bent under expensive luxuries heaped | 
nem another. At twelve, the dining-room was | 
thrown open for inspection, and guests passed in and 
viewed it, preparatory to the demolition of the artistic } 
\boutelewen, Gen. McClellan and lady and Gen. | 
Marcy and daughter came in, <All the border State | 
‘ nd Members were present with their ladies, | 
Members and Senators from the 
Nearly all the Generals in the 
_. The ladies were dressed to the 





scuators & 
. most of the 
Nort} 1 States 
arniv were there 
‘ 


of fashionable extravagance. 


The New York J/erald describes lady Lincoln’s | 


thus—which it styles “‘ simple and elegant” :— 


\ magnificent white satin rebe,with a black flounce 
half a vard wide, leoped with black and white bows, | 
orsage trimmed with black lace, and a bouquet 





10’ 


of cape myrtie on her bosom. Her head-dress was a 
wreath of black and white flowers, with a bunch of | 
cape myrtle on the right side. The only ornaments 


were a necklace, ear rings, breech and bracelets, of | 
ri”? | 
pe ark | 


When a million of husbands, sons and brothers, un- | 


loings and dictates of a barbarous institution, | 


der the 

a relic of barbarism, are marshaled in the field of mas- | 
sacre and murder, thousands of them rotting and dy- | 
ing of discase, other thousands maimed and mangled, | 


mizing im the hospitals—to say nothing of the other | 
thousands still, in preferable conditions, shot down, } 
bayoneted down, butchered down, trampled down, | 
any way got down, to immediate death; wives, moth- 

ers, daughters, sisters, lovers everywhere in trembling | 


uixiety, agony and anguish; everybedy—except the 
most unfeeling and inhuman, hardened and made | 
such by that inhuman institution—ia doubt and dread 


| 
as to the future; in short, when our nation is con-| 


vulsed with painful forebodings, and plunged in an 
abyss of horrors and frightful exposures, by its slavery 
and its slavery’s War, it is less strange that so weak a | 
| 


woman. as has got up this costly and dissipating car- 
nival should have acted jer part in the matter, and 
that she should have been sustained in it by “all the | 
border State Senators and Members, and their ladies,” and | 
by “nearly all the Generals”’ who have hitherto con- | 
dus ted our war, than that she should have had the coun- 
tenance and sanction of “most of the Members~and | 
Senators from the Northern States,” and that the re- | 
port of the abomination should have found place in | 
the Jribune without denunciation, without rebuke, 
without the least criticism. Is this the fitting time to | 
get up the “ first ball ever given in the White House,” 
and at the expense of thousands on thousands of dol- 
lars ¢ *. 


” 


torship of Secretary Seward, was said to have cost | 
Since that time, hund- | 

° @ | 
reds of millions of the people’s earnings and thouw- 4 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 





ils of the people’s lives have been squandered, | 


chiefly to keep in safety the place where these mid. | 
night revelries, and midday rioting to match, are car- 
T ' 


ried on. Will the readers of the riotings in Rome, in | 


the days of her decadence, tell me how far we fall| attention of the friends of the Refugees in Canada, to | position which he has had to encounter. 


suppose that, when “the Marine Band began playing 
operatic airs of the finest description,” and “ Mr. Lin- 


coln gave his arm to Miss Browning, and Mrs. Lincoln, | 


with Senator Browning and others, soon followed, and 
they passed through and through the different rooms,” 
they had taken a “ quick-step,” a ‘ double-quick "— 


had “hopped” a litth—how much would it have | 


added to the objectionableness of the performance ? 
With the rational, nothing. And the Jribune is care- 
ful not to tell us whether or not it would in that case 
have “jadged for’’ them that they had thus trans- 
cended bounds of propriety. The Tribune will some 
day have occasion to see that it has made too “ mo- 
mentous” a “matter” of sustaining an Administra- 
tion whose sympathies are with “loyal slaveholders” 
—slaveholders loyal to a Union that is slavery’s guar- 
antee, according to the showing of Senator Seward, 
and the manifestations of all wily and inveterate slave- 
holders. O. S. M. 


’ 


sees call & EMS 
A PLEASANT NARRATION. 

I will tell you “a merry toy,” as old Jeremy Tay- 
lor was wont to say. I was lately introduced toa Mr. 
Bird, who lives in the vicinity of Boston. My heart 
warmed towards the stranger at the first glance; for 
he looked like a mountain of good nature, lighted up 
The volume of his voice 

It was worthy of old 
Our conversation turn- 


with sunny streams of fun. 
was in proportion to his bulk. 
Stentor, of Homeric renown. 
ed upon slavery, of course; for that is the hinge upon 
which all conversation turns now-a-days. Jeff. Davis 
has converted the entire Free States into a great De- 
bating Society upon that subject. Apparently, it was 
the only good use the Lord could put him to. 

“JT want to tell you,” said Mr. Bird, “ what first set 
me to thinking about slavery. Some years ago, I had 
thoughts of going down South to teach music. Look- 
ing over the Southern papers to see where such teach- 
ers were wanted, I happened to light on this adver- 
tisement :—“ Runaway, my man John, a tall, stout fel- 
low, with light hair and blue eyes. He is a good 
blacksmith and a bright fellow, and will be very likely 
to try to pass himself off for a white man.” 

“By golly!” said I to myself, “ here ’s a descrip- 
tion of me! only my name’s Joe, and that fellow’s 


| 
| under the head—“ Mrs. Lincoln’s Grand Ball.” Now, {hand and on the left, and the storms, born of “anti- 


islavery abstractions,” have passed harmlessly over 
‘our heads. 
But, to-day, came a change. A large audience met. 
After some excellent words from theechairman, the 
platform was held for a short time by T. D. Adams, 
| Esq., Principal of the High School at Newtonville, and 
most nobly did he acquit himself. I am familiar with 
anti-slavery sentiment, but it seemed to me that what 
I heard to-day was sweeter, truer, deeper than any 2 
| had heard before. 
| Perhaps it was the time and place gave it the charm, 
as pure water has a value in the desert that it lacks in 
the city ; but the charm was there, and many felt it. 
| Mr. A. saw no peculiar beauty in the flag of our 
country, unless it represented the sentiment of free- 
| dom for all—rich and poor, black and white. He said 
| it was a rule in ethics, that a good principle can only 
be known and estimated by contrast with its opposite 
or evil principle ; therefore, it is our duty to teach the 
evils of slavery as well as the benefits of freedom. He 
| knew what perfect liberty all enjoyed to speak of free- 
; dom; he knew, also, no such liberty was permitted in 
|regard to slavery. This is wrong. Mothers must 
teach their little ones, teachers tell their scholars, and 
| pastors instruct their flocks, in the evils and tendencies 
of chattel slavery ; and let no father undo the lessons 
his children have been taught: then we will in time 
_ know and value freedom as we should. 
| Many a well-disposed merchant held a dollar so 
| close to his eye that it hid a moral principle, and in his 
| blindness he asks for charity when he hears the slave- 
holder rebuked. Mr. A. had no sympathy with the 
charity that would save the property and cover the 
| sins of thé master, while it ignores the sufferings and 
| wrongs of four millions of slaves. 
He feared the reconstruction of slavery. There was 
}a lurking danger in this sudden submission of the 
|rebels. Mr. A. eloquently urged the audience to use 
every talent and all their influence to aid their country 
in this crisis, and forever rid the Republic of a power 
‘that God’s own finger writing on the wall of every na- 
| tion for five thousand years had pronounced the great- 
/ est enemy to the prosperity and happiness of mankind. 
Mr. A’s eloquent remarks met with hearty applause, 
|} and the deep gratitude of many, for his bold and man- 
ly words. 


| 
| 
| 


name ’s John. I served my time at a blackmith’s, and I need not say, the one thing needed to send this 
I’m bright enough, any how, to try to pass myself off | speech home to the hearts and consciences of such as 


fora free man. I went to the glass, and took a good 
look at myself to find out whether I was a nigger or 
not. Thinks I to myself, if such looking fellows as I 
am are advertised as runaway slaves, it will be about 
as well for me to keep clear of the nigger-driving 
States. So I went to Vermont to teach a singing- 
school. There I found a fugitive slave working round 


| among the neighbors ; and I told ’em about my being 


advertised for as a runaway slave, and how I had reck- 
oned it was best to change my name to Joe, and I 
hoped they wouldn’t any of ’em betray me. Many a 
good laugh we had over it. 
and I was coming home, 
lated to go down South one of these days, and then I 
should inform against him, and make some money by 
it. He looked me right in the face and grinned, as if 
he did n’t believe one word I said. “ You won’t do no 
such a ting,” said he; ‘I know you wont.” Now, I 


When my school closed, | 
I told the fugitive I caleu- | 


|could “hear and understand” was not wanted. The 
|lightning had done its work, and many a dusty old 
idea lay in fragments around ; and the speaker who fol- 
| lowed Mr. A. bestirred himself with zeal to set things 
| right. But sarcasm, invective and frantic appeals to 
| the Bible, though well supported by applause, did not 
| seem to me to mar in the least the beauty and truth of 
| Mr. Adams’s words, but rather tended to strengthen an 
| idea fresh in the ‘mind of the audience, that a good 
principle can only be known and valued by contrast 
with its opposite or evil principle. M. 


atchcccmmatiteaeneeniattiastnnnw et pecan 


tS In the Liberator of the 17th ult., mention was 
|made of the death of Moses Brown of Pembroke,— 
| fallen in the prime of youth, and possessing qualities 
of mind and brain which gave promise of eminence 
! and usefulness as they ripened into the maturity of 


;manhood. Fitting words of grief and eulogy, prompt- 


took that for a compliment. I should think I was a | oq by the tenderest sisterly affection, accompanied 
bad-looking sneak, if he had thought I looked like a| she sorrowful announcement. The following, from 


chap mean enough to do such a job.” 


| the Plymouth Rock, is a further tribute to his memory, 


“I don’t think it proved any astonishing sagacity in | from the polished pen of a youthful co-laborer of his 


’ 


the fugitive, 


* replied I. “If I were a runaway slave, | jn the “delightful task ’—to the lamented deceased, 


I would trust you with the secret, after a look at your | especially—of rearing “the tender thought,” and train- 


face. It is plain enough that nature never made you 
for a bird of prey.” | 
So ended my conversation with Mr. Joseph Bird. | 


ing it to usefulness. The attractive homestead of 


‘the “venerable patriarch,” (father of the deceased,) 


to which such appropriate allusion is made, has 


THE LATE RANDALL MANN, OF LEICESTER. 

Massachusetts Twenty-Fifth Regiment.— Killed—Randall 
Mann, corporal, Co. H., of Leicester. 

Such is the announcement, in yesterday's papers, of 
the death of a noble and brave young man, whose 
loss has come with a terrible weight upon some hearts 
here, and which is generally felt among us as a great loss 
te our town. I trust I may, without intruding on pri- 
vate grief, say a few words in his honor ; and which, per- 
haps, may help te convey to his afflicted friends something 
of the sincere sympathy in their sorrow which is largely 
felt here. He was eminently worthy of a place in the re- 
spect of the anti-slavery community, and would have been 
glad, I am sure, to know that the readers of the Liberator 
should be assured of the interest he felt, living and dying, 
in their labors. For several years past he has been a sub- 
seriber to the Liberator, anda thoughtful, intelligent, and 
conscientious friend of the anti-slavery movement. 

At an early period in life he was left an orphan, and was 
taken into the family of an uncle and aunt. In that fami- 
ly he grew up, regarded as a son by the parents, and as a 
brother by the otherchildren. From boyhood he gave evi- 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


In true Senate or tar Unitep Srares, } 
December 16, 1861. if 
Mr. Witsow asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to bring in the tollowing bill; which was 
read the first time, and ordered to be printed. 


Fesrvary 13, 1862. 


Reported by Mr. Morritt with amendments, viz. : 
Strike out the words within {brackets} and insert 
those in italics. 

A BILL 


For the Release of Certain Persons held to Service or 
Labor in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That all persons held to service or labor 
within the District of Columbia, by reason of African 
descent, are hereby discharged and freed of and from 
all claim to such service or labor; and from and after 
the passage of this act, neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime, whereof the party shall be duly con- 
victed, shall hereafter exist in said Districts |and subjec- 





tion to service or labor proceeding from such cause 


dence of possessing a thoughtful mind and a good heart, | shall not hereafter exist in said District. | 


superior to the narrow ideas and prejudices which control 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all persons 
loyal to the United States holding claims to service or 


so many; and they, who knew him best, testify to his | jahor against persons discharged therefrom by this act 


upright character, his conscientious regard to duty, and | 


his trustworthiness in all matters confided to him. Such a 
young man, in the existing circumstances of our country, 
could hardly fail to be an abolitionist. Not being one of | 
those who condemn a cause unheard, because others tra- 
duce it, nor corrupted by prejudice against a portion of his | 
fellow-men because God hath created them of a darker | 
hue, and, fortunately for himself, finding in his home an 
atmosphere favorable to humanity and the love of freedom, } 
he grew steadily up into that great cause which aims to 
render justice to all in our land, to save our country from 
the destroying effects of a false democracy and a false re- 
ligion, and to diffuse instead the benign influences of true 
Christianity, and of a just regard to all men’s rights. 

The outbreak of the Southern rebellion found him 
thinking deeply on the question of American slavery, and 
the course then taken by the slaveholders and their 
Northern allies justified to his mind all that the Abolition- 
ists had foretold, and equally justified his own reflections 
and conclusions. He was not, as I judge by some inter- 
views with him, so much excited by the doings of the 
slaveholders during the winter of 1860-61, aswere the most 
of our people ; but every anti-slavery conviction and princi- 
ple of his nature became deepened and confirmed. And 
when President Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers to de- 
fend the capital and government from the murderous 
hands of hypocrites and knaves, unmasked at last, he was 
among the very first to offer his services, calmly, but with 
a resolute purpose which was not to be changed. For glad- 
ly would friends, to whom he was dear and his life imipor- 
tant, have dissuaded him, at first, from enlisting in the | 
But they found his mind fixed. It was not self-will, | 


. | 
nor love of adventure ; he knew, he said, there was no | 


sport to be looked for ; and when reminded of the hazards 
of sickness, maiming, and loss of life, he said he had con- | 
sidered them all. And when they saw that it was a mat- 

ter of principle with him,—that he sought to act as duty | 
required,—they ceased to object, and gave him all the aid 
and sympathy they could. He went. The first active ser- | 


vice to which he was called was that at Roanoke Island, 


where he received a mortal wound. | 


Such losses are the severest to which the North is called 
in this war. The loss of money, the weight of debt, heavy 
as these are and are to be, are not to be named in com- | 


parison with the loss of such young men, who, for con- | 


science’ sake, turn away from all the endearments of home, 
and offer themselves a living sacrifice upon the altar of | 
Freedom, Justice,and Humanity! Surely it will be accept- | 
ed at his hands as good and faithful service ! And *‘ though 
to the unwise he seems to die, yet he is in peace”; and | 
“being made perfect ina short time, he has fulfilled a | 
long time.” In his case we may fitly use the oft-quoted | 
lines of Collins :— 


| 





war. 


“« How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


May we who remain carry on the conflict with slavery, 
that “sum of all villanies,” as bravely and as persevering- 
ly as did our young friend. So shall his great and gene- | 
rous sacrifice, and that of many another of like spirit, not | 
have been in vain. M. 

be Pe eT aS a Nee 


may, within ninety days from the passage thereof, 
but not thereafter, present to the commissioners here- 
inafter mentioned their respective statements or peti- 
tions in writing, verified by oath or affirmation, setting 
forth the names, ages, and personal description of 
such persons, the manner in which said petitioners ac- 
quired sach claim, and any facts touching the value 
thereof, and declaring his allegiance to the government of 
the United States. . : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint three commissioners, resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, any two of whom 
shall have power to act, who shall receive the peti- 
tions above mentioned, |and who shall] investigate 
and determine the [legal] validity and value of the 
claims therein presented, as aforesaid, and [who shall| 
appraise and apportion, under the proviso hereto an- 
nexed, the value in money of the several claims by 
them found to be valid: Provided, however, That the 
entire sum so appraised and apportioned shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate an amount equal to three hun- 
dred dollars for each person shown to have been so 
held by lawful claim. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That said commis- 
sioners shall, within nine months from the passage of 
this act, make a full and final report of their proceed- 
ings, findings and appraisement, and shall deliver the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury, which report 
shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive in all re- 
spects, except as hereinafter provided; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall, with like exception, 
cause the amounts so apportioned to said claims to be 
paid from the Treasury of the United States to the 
parties found by said report to be entitled thereto as 
aforesaid, {the lawful holders thereof,] and the same 
shall be received in full and complete compensation : 
Provided, That in cases where petitions may be filed 
presenting conflicting claims or setting up liens, said 
commissioners shall so specify in said report, and pay- 
ment shall not be made accordiug to the award of said 
commissioners until a period of sixty days shall have 
elapsed, during which time any petitioner claiming an 
interest in the particular amount may file a bill in 
equity in the Circuit Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, making all other claimants defendants thereto, 
setting forth the proceedings in such case before said 
commissioners and their action therein, and praying 
that the party to whom payment has been awarded 
may be enjoined from receiving the same ; and if said 
court shall grant such provisional order, a copy thereof 


| may, on motion of said complainant, be served upon 


the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon 
cause the said amount of money to be paid into said 
court, subject to-its orders and final decree, which 
payment shall be in full and complete compensation, 
as in other cases. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That said commis- 
sioners shall hold their sessions in the city of Wash- 


ington, et such place and times as the President of | 


the United States may direct, of which they shall 
give due and public notice. They shall have power 
to subpena and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
and to receive testimony and enforce its production, 
as in civil cases before courts of justice; and they 
may summon{s] before them the persons making 
claim to service or labor, and examine them under 
oath; and they may also, for purposes of identifica- 
tion and appraisement, call before them the persons so 
claimed. Said commissioners shall appoint a clerk, 
who shall keep files and coniplete record of all pro- 
ceedings before them, who shall have power to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations in said proceedings, 
and who shall issue all lawful process by them ordered. 
The marshal of the District of Columbia shall per- 
sonally, or by deputy, attend upon the sessions of said 
commissioners, and shall execute the process issued 
by said clerk. a 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That said commis- 
sioners shall receive in compensation for their services 
the sum of two thousand dollars each, to be paid upon 
the filing of their report; that said clerk shall receive 
for his services the sum of two hundred dollars per 


I hope there are many more “birds of the same | Jong afforded shelter and succor to the flying and 
feather.” L. M. CHILD. panting fugitive, forsaken by the Chyrch and pursued 


— 2 | by the State, and bestowed kind sympathy and hos- 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE MISSION | pitality upon the often weary and worn anti-slavery 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS AT CHATHAM, C0. W. | Sectuter, whom nothing but the most persevering en- 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison: | ergy, holy zeal and heroic fortitude could sustain 
Dear Sir,—I wish to call your attention, and the | amidst the almost universal indifference and op- 





oh if “ month; that said marshal shall receive such fees as 
DIED—In Pepperell, Feb. 13, Capt. VrrLine SHattvck, | are allowed by law for similar services performed by 
aged 87 years. him in the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia ; 
The deceased was of that primitive class of men capable | that the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause all 
of much endurance : and never was there a robust consti- | other reasonable expenses of said commission to be 
2 cnianste: Qaniah: (id cideiban tees Reend | audited and allowed, and that said compensation, fees, 
tution more y : ‘ Bs were beyone | and expenses shall be paid from the treasury of the 
patient endurance ; and for a long time before his death, United States. 
his constant prayer was, ‘‘I want to die—why can't die?” | Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That for the pur- 
| pose of carrying this act into effect, there is hereby 


Death had no terrors for him. He had suffered much, and 


short of having returned to those barbarous abomina- | 
which we have read with amazement, not | 


tions, of 


thinking or dreaming but that our development had 


carried us thousands of years ahead of the possibility | 


of subjection to such experience # 
It is worthy a woman whose sympathies are with 
slavery, and with those who are waging war, ruth- 


thie Mission School established, and now in successful | With the hallowed home associations and influ- 
operation, at Chatham, C. W. I do this because | ences of which young Brown was the fortunate and 
friends in New England have contributed towards | rare recipient, he could scarcely fail of being a youth 

purchasing the lot, now nearly secured for its use; | of manly . and high aims, as evinced in the 
| and because a handful of mischievous persons in Chat- | subjoined tri to his memory by one who seems to 
| ham,—under the tutelage of personal enemies of the | appreciate his worth, and, like many others, mourn 


managers of the school, and persistent persecutors of | his early departure.—r. 


| 


less, bloody, brutal war, in behalf of slavery, against | myself, because of my known and active opposition 


DEATH OF MOSES BROWN. 


enjoyed much. The measure of his experience was full. | 
He had builded his home, and reared sons and daughters, 
who, in their turn, were reproducing his life anew, and 
travelling the ground that he had trod: and nothing more 
seemed left for him to do this side the grave but to suffer 
wearisome days and more wearisome nights. With no fear 
of death, no fear of future consequences, with his arms full | 
of years, and a clean record, he leaned back upon his dy- 


appropriated from the treasury of the United States a 
sum not exceeding one million of dollars. 
CORUNA een SEP) SURE N SEE 
PROHIBITION OF THE COOLIE TRADE. 
Ix tue U. 8S. House or Representatives, } 
December 4, 1861. 
Mr. Eliot, of Mass., on leave, introduced the follow- 


ing bill : 
A BILL 


the rights and liberties of the human race. It is not | 


worthy 


It is not | 


of the 


bereaved throughout the country. 


worthy of woman or man with susceptible heart— | and Palm, a series of maliciously false and designedly 


with sympathetic heart—with heart of woman or man. | 
At such a time, and under such circumstances, it is | 
nota tit performance fer women or men fit to be in| 
power, fit to be exemplars for, fit to be rulers of, a| 
moral and humane people. 

ORSON S. MURRAY. | 
Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio, Feb. 10, 1862. | 


While I was copging the foregoing, the follewing | 
came to hand, in the 7'ribune for February 11 :— 





“We must decline publishing any of the numereus 
letters sent us in deprecation of what the writers | 
ey tracterize as a ‘ball’ or a ‘dance’ at the White | 
H ‘use, recently. Our reasons are briefly these :— | 
1. We do not judge for others at what time or in what | 
manager they shall entertain their friends: 2. Our! 
columns are pre-eccupied with matters which seem to | 
Us more momentous; 3. There eras no ball and no | 
dancing at the time and place in question.” 


It appears that “numerous” others, among the 
readers of the 7ritune, we re, with myself, unfavorably 
mpressed by its report of this banqueting and revelry 
among our rulers, during this time of anarchy and 
he reasons rendered by the 7rébune, fer the 
Suppression, are entirely insufficient. They are no 





rulp 


vail reasons at all. They are no reasons. They are 
very bad pretexts. 

he Tridxne does “not judge for others at what | 
time or in what manner they shall entertain their 
triends.”’ 


Did not the Tribune “judge fer” the wife 
pa Daniel E. Sickles “in what sanner” she might 
“iertain ” her “friends” in Washingten? And | 





who 


any - 7 ° ‘ 
y Way, of her entertainment, under the circum. | 


“ances, harmed human interests a thousandth part as | 
much 


“ols Wife, and received by “most of the Members | 


and Senators from the Northern States,” with the | 
einay ” of such papers as the Tribune? Has the | 
¢ nothing to say by way of “judging for” Gen. | 
Stone and others of his sort, as to the “manner” in 
Which they may “entertain their friends,”’ the South- 
2 conspirators? As to “the time”—suppose Sun- 
day to have been chosen by our banqueters and rev- 
“ets, would the Tribune, as a religionist, have had | 
ng to say by way of judging in the case? And | 
What is Sunday to this day of national calamity Or 
“Uppose it to have been the day of the Bull Run bat- 
Xe, or of the Ball’s Bluff battle, with full knowledge 
©! the processes and results of those battles—as there 
Was tull knowledge of the misery and suffering all 
®ver the land, in consequence of slavery and slavery’s 
onspiracy—at the time of this entertainment. It has 
been abundant y declared, and never, that I have seen, 
contradicted, that the wife of Abraham Lincoln is in 
full sympathy with slavery and its conspirators. It is 
not to be believed that a woman with other sympa- 
thies would have given such an entertainment at 


< 


nothi 


of man or woman with ears open to the wails | slavery, the Haytian scheme,—have published through | 


to this greatest calamity to the colored people, next to | 
| Just by the wayside, where the old Boston road 
the Chatham Argus, the Toronto Globe, and the Pine | enters the quiet town of Pembroke, stands a _well- 
? | preserved specimen of the thrifty farmer’s mansion of 
; | the last century, the residence of a venerable patri- 
injurious resolutions, to myself personally, and to the | arch, wearing the garb of peace, whose head is silver- 
school in general. led o’er with the sacred locks of three score and ten; 
The Mission School in Chatham is now one of the | yet, with the strength of manhood, he walks with body 
ic fix i ne iti f the ‘c .. | erect, and intellect vigorous as in the days of yore. 
public Gxtures and necessities of ¢ " nneepeaie di: | Last week death, for the first time, invaded the sacred 
especially to the colored people. The limited room at | sanctuary of that peaceful home, where all the graces 
our command is now crowded with pupils. Upwards and amenities of life have been so highly developed, 


ing pillow, and, laying his bony firgers upon the filial 
arms which had never wearied in his service by night or by 
day, in strength or in weakness, and with a wishful eye 
and inarticulate voice, seemed to say, Bear me, bear me 
gently over the turbid stream where my loved ones await 
me. Then slow and labored came his breath until his life 
went out, and he found in death that boon which life refused 
him ; and is gathered unto his fathers—not as the young | equip, load, or otherwise prepare, any ship or vessel, 
grain falleth before the hail, or the fragrant clover before | or any steamship or steam vessel, registered, enrolled, 
the mower’s seythe—like a shock of corn fully ripe, and | OT licensed, in the United States, or any port within 


To prohibit the “ Chinese coolie trade’ by American 
citizens in American vessels. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no citizen or citizens of the United States, 
or foreigner coming into or residing within the same, 
shall, for himself or for any other pefson whatsoever, 
either as master, factor, owner, or otherwise, build, 





such a time. 


of four hundred persons testified their. approbation of 
its management, of the course adopted by the Trus- 
tees one of whom. by appointment is I. D. Shadd, 
and of the agent, by setting aside the resolutions 
offered against it on the evening of December 16th, 
and passing resolutions unanimously in favor of it, 
and all concerned with it. 

Viewing this assault in the light of a personal at- 
tack, I should not trouble you to entertafh it for one 
moment; but now that two Havtian attempts at sti- 
fling discussion in Canada, by deliberate published 


misrepresentation, have failed, it is not meet and it | 


must not be, that, by the same agency, united with 
others, the Mission School at Chatham shall share the 
fate of the Wilberforce and Dawn schools, ruled and 
ruined as they were by the aid of J. C. Bréwn and 
others,parties to the present mischief. Besides, friends 
in America and England have smiled approvingly 
upon the Chatham effort. They are now warned to 


withhold the means needed now to prosecute the | 


work, on the ground that funds, heretofore received 
by me, have been applied to purchase private prop- 
erty ;—good grounds for suspicion and severe censure, 
if true. As our work is not a small one, and as a 


an investigation into the charges, by well-known Abo- 
litionists—said investigation to take place at Chatham 


the Pine and Palm at New York, nor by one James 
Redpath, but by Abolitionists, black and white, or 
black or white; not by my personal, unrelenting, un- 
scrupulous and bitter enemies and defamers, the oceu- 
pants and familiars of the Western Branch Bureau, 
under one J. N. Carey and jrau, at Windsor, but by 
the men and women whom I am charged to have 
fieeced. Honest, upright Abolitionists in the United 
States and Canada, let them, or any of them, go to 
Chatham, put themselves in communication with our 
trustees, and our colored and white friends there, and 
there learn, first, whether those resolutions w«re ever 
in any meeting; whether any against us ever passed ; 
whether sixty-five children are or are not now in- 
structed; whether I. D. Shadd can or does hold the 
Mission property as private property ; whether I ever 
deeded or caused to be deeded one foot of the Mis- 
sion School property as private property. I demand 
this; the cause of education among the refugees and 


others of us demands it; truth, justice and honor 


among Abolitionists demand it.. Else let clamor cease, 


and our work prosper. 
. MARY A. SHADD CARY. 


’ 


and plucked from their fond embrace the youngest 
| of a large family of children, the * Benjamin ” of that 
| honored sire, who, resisting the pressure of time, now 
bends low with sorrow and grief. For the first time, 
| the old mansion door has swung slowly on its hinges 
| to admit the funeral throng of real mourners, and close 
| behind the lifeless form of the tall and graceful youth 
| whom none knew but to love andadmire. Truly, the 
| order of nature is reversed in that family history, and 
{the freshest plant is plucked by the roots from the 
| garden of home, while the full and ripened sheaf is 
| still left to be whitened by a few more suns. “ Death 
| loves a shining mark, and cruelly disappoints all in his 
| selections, in which the last shall be first, and the first 
| last.” 
| In the death of Moses Brown there seems to be in- 
| deed a mysterious Providence. From his youth up to 
/early manhood, he has borne a character of remarka- 
| ble purity of thought, word and deed, in which was 
| perfected all those genial elements of grace and amia- 
| bility which bound him as a peculiarly confidential 
and trustworthy friend, to all with whom he eame in 
|contact in the ordinary intercourse of social life, and 
| made him most cordially welcome in every home and 
| social circle. 
| But few young men had a higher appreciation of the 
| value of education and mental culture. Especially 
| was his interest ever alive to the welfare of public 
| schools, giving his time and efforts as a member of 
| the School Committee of his own town, and by a con- 
| stant attendance on all associations tending to promote 


Will pretend that the example, er the influence | party, the party publicly accused, I publicly demand | the interests of general education. 


With such an experience, such a character and 
| record, it surprised none who knew him that his last 


| hours were made glorious by a peculiar realization of 


‘as this entertainment given by Abraham Lin-| during my absence—not to take place in the Bureau of | the Divine presence and support, in calmly contem- 


| plating his approaching dissolution. Remarking often 
| upon the same, and expressing a holy resignation to 
the will of God, he passed from earth to heaven. 

But he has not gone far from the home he loved so 
well. Fond recollections of his virtues, and sweet 
thoughts of his kindness, will ever keep him in the 
minds of the broken home circle. His memory will 
‘ever be freshly enshrined on the altar of a pure and 
‘lasting friendship, and his peaceful exit prove an in- 
centive to those who loved him, so to live that they 
too may die the death of the righteous, and their last 
end be like his. A. 

?@- Tue Atvantic Montuty, for March, con- 
tains the following contents :—1. The Fruits of Free 
Labor in the Smaller Islands of the British West In- 
dies. 2. A Story of To-Day. 3. Mountain Pictures. 
4. The Use of the Rifle. 5. Agnes of Sorrento. 6. 
Methods of Study in Natural History. 7. The South- 
ern Cross. 8. Concerning the Sorrows of Childhood. 
9. The Rehabilitation of Spain. 10. A Raft that no 
Man made. 11. Fremont’s Hundred Days in Mis- 
souri. 12 Birdofredom Sawin, Esq. to Mr. Hosea 
Biglow. 13. Taxation. 14. Voyage of the Good 
Ship Union. 15. Recent American Publications. 








white for the harvest. He honors the grave, and the grave 
not,him. But travel back who will, the long highway of 
bis life, and find who can, the waymark which he has stain- 
ed with a lying tongue, a hypocritical tear, or a fraudulent 
hand. Lay the ear closely down to the frozen ruts of 
eighty-seven autumns, and hear, if you can, one com- 
plaining accent charging him with keeping back the la- 
borer's hire, or rewarding the services of others with adul- 
terated qualities, unjus: numbers, light weights, or stinted 
measures ; rake open every unmarked grave where wid- 
ows and orphans sleep, and give to each a tongue, and 
then inquire if he ever devoured their heuses, or fraudu- 
lently ate their bread, and as an offset made for them long 
prayers? and every tongue will proclaim an anthem of 
praise to his memory, and a blessing upon his soul. 
The deceased seemed to excel in public and private hones- 
ty, which gave shelter and protection to a large field of 
generous virtues. 

Although educated in the ecclesiastical and political 
schools that prevailed in this region at the commencement 
of the present century, he was not to be hoodwinked by 
demagogues, nor beguiled by the sophistry of priests. 
The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill was the baptism 
through which he passed heroically on to the anti-slavery 
ground, and ever afterward kept the faith ; and, amid op- 
position of Churck and party, hurled his anathemas in the 
faces of a government that boasted of its freedom, and 
shamelessly stultified itself in enslaving millions of its sub- 
jects ; and while the pulpit that he helped to sustain was 
drunk with cowardice, or flippant with the foulest atheism 
in defence of the towering wickedness of the Government, 
he gave all his favor to those men who most faithfully re- 
buked the highhanded treason against GgJ, the common 
Father of all nations of men. From this period he dated 
a sort of new birth—a regeneration—and the old democrat- 
ic cloak was ever afterward so narrow that he could not 
wrap himself up in it, and his church raiments were out at 
the elbow and out at the knee. 

He hated dissimulation, hypocrisy, and vain conceit. 
Justice was, with him, the beginning and end, the ruling 
character of his life, and with an iron will he executed its 


the same, for the purpose of procuring from China, or 
from any port or place therein, or from any other port 
or place, the inhabitants or subjects of China, known 
as ‘‘coolies,” to be transported to any foreign coun- 
try, port, or place whatever, to be disposed of, or sold, 
or transferred, for any term of years or for any time 
whatever, as servants or apprentices, or to be held to 
service or labor. And if any ship or vessel, steamship 
or steam vessel, belonging in whole or in part to citi- 
zens of the United States, and registered, enrolled, or 
otherwise licensed as aforesaid, shall be employed for 
the said purposes, or in the “coolie trade,” so called, 
or shall be caused to procure from China or elsewhere, 
as aforesaid, any subjects of the government of China 
for the purpose of transporting or disposing of them as 
aforesaid, every such ship or vessel, steamship or 
steam vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, and other 
appurtenances, shall be forfeited to the United States, 
and shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and con- 
demned in any of the circuit courts or district courts 
of the United States for the district where the said 
ship or vessel may be found, seized, or carried. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all and every 
person so building, fitting out, equipping, loading, or 
otherwise preparing, sending to sea, or navigating, as 
owner, master, factor, agent, or otherwise, any ship or 
vessel, steamship or steam vessel, belonging in whole 
or in part to citizens of the United States, or registered, 
enrolled, or licensed within the same, or at any port 
thereof, knowing or intending that the same shall be 
employed in that trade or business aforesaid, contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of this act, or in any- 
wise aiding or abetting therein, shall be severally lia- 
ble to be indicted’ therefor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding one year. 

Sec. 3° And be it further enacted, That if any citi- 
zen or citizens of the United States shall, contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of this act, take on board 
of any vesc~', or receive or transport any such persons 
as are above described in this act, for the purpose of 
disposing of them as aforesaid, he or they shall be lia- 
ble to be indicted therefor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding one year. » 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act hereinbefore contained shall be deemed or con- 





highest behest ; leaving to all his neighbors and t 
an example of uprightness, in which we, with his children, 
claim a common freehold. A. H. W. 


DIED—At Inagua Island, Feb. 7th, where she was 
wrecked on her passage home from Hayti, ALwima Cran- 
DALL, youngest daughter of the late William and Sally 
P. Harris, of Canterbury, Ct. Though of a colored com- 
plexion, she was very kindly taken care of by an English 
lady ; bat neither thiscare nor the best medical skill could 
save her from the grasp of the fell destroyer. She lin- 








emigration of any Chinese subject, or to any vessel 
carrying such person as ron board the same : 
Provided, h , Thata “ it”’ or certificate shall 
be prepared and s d b consul or consular agent 


igne 
of the United States residing at the port from which 
her , containing the 


con- 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all the pr 
visions of the act of Congress a ved February 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred -seven, en- 





gered three days, and then expired. : 


titled an act to regulate the carriage of passengers in 














t hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered, in such way and at such 
time as he shall judge proper to the end that the pro- 
visions of this act may be enforced according to the 
true intent and meaning thereof, to direct and order 
the vessels of the United States, and the masters and 
commanders thereof, to examine all vessels navigated 
or owned in whole or in part by citizens of the United 
States, and registered, enrolled, or licensed under the 
laws of the United States, wherever they may be, 
whenever, in the judgment of such master or com- 
manding officer thereof, reasonable cause shall exist to 
believe that such vessel has on board, in violation of 
the provisions of this act, any subjects of China, 
known » “‘coolies,” for the purpose of transporta- 
tion; an®upon sufficient proof that such vessel is em- 
ployed in violation ef the provisions of this act, te 
| cause such vessel to be carried, with her officers and 
| crew, into any port or district within the United States, 
and delivered to the marshal of such district, to be 
| held and disposed of according to the provisions of 
this act. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect trom and after six months from the day of 
its passage. 





TB This Bill passed both houses of Congress as 
now printed. Mr. Eliot deserves special thwnks for 
the zeal with which he has prosecuted a measure so 
humane and important. 


<r mul 
EXECUTION OF NATHANIEL GORDON AT 
THE TOMBS. 


Nathaniel Gordon, the slave-dealer, stffered the 
highest penalty of the law at fifteen mfnutes past 
twelve o'clock Friday noon, in the yard of the city 
prison. Up toa late hour on ‘Thursday night, no man 
under sentence of death bore up with greater hope 
than Captain Gordon; and we may say, tliat, almost 
up to the hour of execution, there seemed to be a glim- 
mering of hope pictured in his countenance, yet he 
was doomed to disappointment, and has suffered the 
horrible penalty for the crime he bas committed. Dur- 
ing Thursday he was attended by his spiritual advis- 
ers, the Rev. Dr. Corbit, Rev. Dr. Camp, and the 
| Rev. Dr. Bingham. He would frequently tell them 
| that he was ready to die, and would soon after talk as 
| if he expected a commutation of sentence from the 
| President. 

It is evident that he based his hope upon the state- 
| 
| 
| 





ment of the United States District Attorney, C. Dela- 

field Smith, whom he charges with having promised 

to procure him a pardon. Between six and seven 

o'clock in the evening, his wife and mother-in-law, 

with his little one, called at the Tombs, to take a finat 
| farewell of him. The unfortunate woman bore a 
| haggard look, and had evidently eaten but little for a 
| long time, every moment of her time for the past two 
| weeks having been devoted to securing the assistance 
| of influential parties in endeavoring to prevent the 
execution of her husband. As she entered the cell of 
| her husband, she fell fainting on the floor, and had to 
be carried out into the reception room, where, by the 
assistance of the prison physician, she soon recovered, 
when her husband was brought out to her. 

The scene that here took place, their last moments 
together, no pen could describe. She would talk for 
a few moments, and then get so overcome that she 
would faint, and it would be some time before she 
could recover. When the fatal moment came for her 
to leave the massive walls of that dismal prison, she 
with one shriek fell headlong at her husband's feet. 
Gordon raised her in his arms, imprinted a last fare- 
well kiss upon her burning brow, and was then re- 
moved from her sight never to meet again on earth. 
He fondly embraced his child, and kissed’ and kissed 
| it until the keeper was compelled to remove it; and 
then, with a trembling step, he returned to his cell in 
company of his spiritual advisers. At nine o'clock he 
entered into prayer with the Rev. Mr. Camp, and was 
then left alone in charge of the keepers for the re- 
mainder of the night. 

Until four o’clock he lay upon his couch, but did not 
manifest any desire to sleep. About four o’clock the 
keeper went to his cell, and discovered him in great 
agony, and suffering intense pain; he immediately 
called assistance. Dr. Hodgman, the prison physician, 
being at hand, he soon discovered that Gordon had 
taken poison. Drs. Limons and Wood were also called 
in, and the stomach pumps applied, which, after a lapse 
of an hour or so, soon placed him out of danger by the 
removal of the poison. On examination it was found 
that he had taken strychnine, and at one time it was 
feared that the gallows would be cheated of its victim. 
When questioned in regard to how he obtained it, he 
said that it was put into a cigar, and brought to him 
by a friend ; it was about twenty grains, and placed in 
the point of a cigar; watching his opportunity, he bit 
the end of it off, and swallowed it all, and threw him- 
self upon his bed to die. He had not taken the poison 
over five minutes when discovered. 

As he walked toward the gallows, he was the picture 
of despair. With a trembling step he reached the fatal 
spot, and seemed hardly able to support himself. The 
rope was immediately adjusted around his neck, and 
he then spoke a few words to the Rev. Mr. Camp, and 
at fifteen minutes past twelve o’clock the fatal signal 
was given, and the unfortunate man’s spirit passed 
away, it is to be hoped toa far better world. His neck 
was not broken, but he died almost without a struggle. 
He hung until twenty-five minutes past twelve, when 
the physicians pronounced life extinct. 

At thirty minutes past twelve he was cnt down, and 


him privately buried. 

Before dying, he wrote a letter to the two maics of 
his vessel, who are confined in the City Prison, also 
one to his wife —N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 21st inst. 





CRISPUS ATTUCKS CELEBRATION, 

The Ninety-Second Anniversary of the Martyrdom of 
the colored American, Crispus Attucks, “the day which 
history selects as the dawn of the American Revolution,” will 
be commemorated at Allston Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
March 5th, by a series of Tableaux, historical, mythologi- 
cal, classical, humorous and dramatic—represented by a 
select volunteer company of young ladies and gentlemen, 
masters and misses. The whole entertainment to be inter- 
spersed with appropriate vocal and instrumental Music 
from the Boston Quartette Club and other favorite perform- 
ers. 

Tickets 25 cents each, to be obtained of R. F. Wallcut, 
Anti-Slavery office, 221 Washington street; Saxton & 
Bowen, 233 Washington street ; 8, 8. Hanscom, 74 Cam- 
bridge strect, and at the door. Doors open at half-past 6 
o'clock ; exercises to commence at half-past 7 o'clock. 

For particulars, see Programme. 

Boston, Feb. 25, 1862. WLILIAM C. NELL. 

[i We hope Allston Hall will have a crowded assem- 
bly on the evening here advertised, not only for the his- 
torical interest of the occasion, but because the worthy and 
indefatigable projector of the celebration has exerted him- 
self to make an attractive and pleasing entertainment, and 
is deserving of liberal encouragement.]—Ep. Lis. 





ta AARON M. POWELL, Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, will speak at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Friday evening, 28. 
Pleasantville, se Saturday “ Mar. 1. 
matin Neill: iaasedntilaast 
MISS SALLIE HOLLEY will give a lecture on 
American Slavery in the Methodist church in Palmyra, 
N. Y., on Friday evening, March 7th. 
otcatacieenmntiliies pcan 
{3 LEOMINSTER AND FITCHBURG.—-Parxker 
Piiisseny will lecture in 


Leominster, Saturday even’g, March 1. 
Fitchburg, Sunday ts ie" 
—at 7 o'clock. 
el 








te E. H. HEYWOOD will speak on “The War,” in 
East Cambridge, Sunday evening, March 2. 





fe ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT HYAN- 
NIS.—There will be an Anti-Slavery Convention at Hyan- 
nis, on Saturday and Sunday, the 15th and 16th of 
March. Cape Cod, hitherto, has never needed arguments, 
or even appeals, to crowd ite largest halls, where the cause 
of Humanity and the Slave was to be the theme. Further 
particulars next week. 





GF HENRY C. WRIGHT will speak at South Abing- 
ton, on Sunday evening next, at7 o'clock. Subject— 
Natural Antagonism, or the Irrepressible Conflict. Text— 
“ What God hath put asunder, let not man put together.” 





ia” WENDELL PHILLIPS will deliver a discourse at 
Music Hall, before the Twenty-Eighth Congregational So- 
ciety, on Sunday forenoon next. 








placed in charge of some of his friends, who will have~ 
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For the Liberator. 
MAKE NO CONCESSIONS. 


Virtue to our purpose binding, 
God and Justice ever minding, 
Let us all for Freedom battle, and crushed liberty restore. 
Free and clear of all aggression, 
Face this wicked, mad secession, 
Standing firm against rebellion and concessions evermore. 











Why to traitors all so tender? 
Why to rebels more surrender? 
Sumter’s guns have killed concession, and to freedom ope’d 
the door. 
Massachusetts, take your station ! 
Show your strength, and save the nation! 
Liberty against all tyrants we must guard forevermore. 


Shade of Washington, inspire us! 
With thy patriotism fire us! 
Till a rebel in our borders shall be heard of nevermore. 
Shade of Jackson, speak and shame us ! 
Let the world defame and blame us ! 
If we falter now, we're conquered—branded cowards ever- 


€ 


more ! 


Tell me what we gain by waiting, 
And our chances al! berating? 
Long we faltered, dodged, and doubted, “ leagued with 
hell” from shore to shore. 
Now’s the time! be men, and know it! 
Now’s the time ! the traitors show it! 
Strike and crush the rebel monster! bind him fast forever- 
more ! 


Halt no longer, dreaming—trembling ! 
Try no more our poor dissembling ! 
God, and Truth, and Justice owning, doubting neither 
evermore ! 
Stand aback, you prone to kneeling! 
Back, you traitors, prone to stealing ! 
Let God speak, then do his bidding, minding that forever- 
more ! 


We have rights! Shall we suspend them ? 
No—but gallantly defend them, 
Though Secession threatens vengeance if we do n't its gods 
adore. 
Rights of men we now must stand on! 
Truth and Justice ne’er abandon ! 
Come what may of “South-Side” swearing, that’s our 
place forevermore. 


Standing here, no threats shall move us ; 
Only so can God approve us ; 
Here the universe will aid us to lost liberty restore. 
Here we'll stand till wrongs are righted,— 
Hopes renewed that these have blighted,— 
Till the world regains assurance of our Justice evermore. 


Piled with insults hard to swallow, 
Propositions hard to follow, 
We demand the wrongs retracted, and repeated nevermore. 
Till that’s done, make no concessions ! 
Turn no ear to such expressions ! 
Till the traitors meet their merits, silenced here forever- 
more. 


All our good to them is evil ; 
Phillips, Beecher—each a devil! 
Higher laws are but pure nonsense, which they wickedly 
ignore. 
Void of honesty and reason, 
They rebellion nurse and treason, 
Calling God to help sustain them and their bondage ever- 
more. . 


If concessions now are wanted, 
No such favore can be granted ; 
Such would damn us all forever, damn as few were 
damned before ! 
No inch yielding, stand unflinching ! 
Show no fear of threats or lynching! 
Hit the monster ’twixt the eye-brows ! lay him low forever- 
more ! 


No conversions longer wait for ! 
Ne’er a victory be too late for! 
Make short work of all “ Plug Uglies” in or out of Bal- 
timore ! 
Put straight through the iron horses ! 
Never mind the breaks or losses! 
Whip the rebels all contented to stay whipped forevermore. 


Liberty and Justice calling 
Loud to save their temples falling ; 
Up and crush the foes who threaten till their madness they 
deplore ! 
No use now to doubt and falter, 
Bring the traitors to the halter! 
There shut off their barb’rous nonsense, threats and slang, 
forevermore. 


Stand on technics here no longer ! 
For each day the foe grows stronger ! 
Doubtful courage no more harbor—see it doubted never- 
more ! 
Sumter’s guns have broke th’ enchantment, 
Ope’d the door to Scott’s encampment : 
Rise and rush from this hour's dreaming to new life for- 
evermore ! 


Once for all this lesson teaching, 
That from Maine to Texas reaching, 
Our old flag shall wave in triumph, and be scouted never- 
more. 
Fight we must till foes are routed,— 
Let that fact no more be doubted,— 
Fight till our star-spangled banner greets no slave forever- 
more. 


No one falter ! no one quiver! 
No one palter! no one shiver! 
Hesitate no moment longer to demand and hold the floor ! 
Strike, and crush the slave defender ! 
Die we may, but not surrender !— 
Sink ourselves past all redemption—blotted out forever- 
more ! 


Shame no more our sires and mothers! 
Let us prove all men are brothers ! 
What they left us let us cherish,and depart from nevermore! 
To the breeze our flag unfurling— 
To all knaves defiance hurling— 
od and Justice, first and foremost, be our motto evermore. 
Billerica, 1861. Daniet Parker. 
i 


For the Liberator. 
A GLORIOUS VICTORY! 


It is a glorious Victory ; 
There's rejoicing in the street, 
And a gay, glad smile ef triumph 
Lights every face we meet. 


So many thousand prisoners, 
So many thousand slain ; 
Husbands, and sons, and brothers, 
Cut down like o’er-ripe grain. 


It is a glorious Victory :— 
Weak woman’s heart, be still! 
Or join in th’ jubilation— 
It is nothing now to kill. 
We count our cause as holy ; 
And though men be reaped like grain, 
If rreepo™ follow after, 
Not one has died in vain. 


Oh ! through the smoke of battle 
Breaketh the morning light ? 
Will preepom follow after? 
Will Might give place to Right? 


If this be so, join, heart and voice, 
Jzin in the gladsome cry, 

That’s sounding through our streets to-day— 
“ Hurrah !—a Victory !” 


And yet, and yet—0O, blame me not, 
With tears my eyes are wet— 

Mine is a woman's hoart, and, oh ! 
I cannot quite forget 


How many wives and mothers 
Wait with suspended breath, 

This quiet winter morning, 
For news of life or death. 


How many will clutch the paper, 
To read therein their fate, 

Only to lay it down again, 
Heart-broken, desolate. 





Some of our own,—for well we know 
Many of our brave men 
Who went to the field of battle 
May never come again. 
And others—wives of Rebels, 
But loving, it may be, 
With just such love as mine for one 
Who is all the world to me. 
0, Iam not disloyal ; 
But down in my heart so deep, 
There is pity e’en for Rebels :— 
I must weep ; yes, let me weep! 
And yet, if our poor country 
Through blood shall be made free, 
Amid wy tears I'll shout it, 
* Hurrah !—a Victory!” 
Sherborn, Feb. 18, 1862. E. D. Morse. 


Ciberator. 








The 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


An admirable speech was delivered in the U. 8. 
House of Representatives, Jan. 15th, by Hon. John 
A. Bingham of Ohio, urging an emancipation of the 
slaves by act of Congress. The speech of Hon. 
George W. Julian of Indiana, delivered in the same 
place on the previous day, has made upon us an im- 
pression no less favorable. It is entitled, “ The 
Cause and Cure of our -National Troubles,” and it 
deals with this,subject with a thoroughness and fidel- 
ity equal to those of our own speakers and writers. 
As we have not spared to speak, on the numerous oc- 
casions demanding such notice, of the short-comings 
and vices of the Republican party, and as that party 
still needs sharp reproof for its failure to demand that 
the power now in the hands of its President be used 
in the interest of freedom, it is at once a duty and a 
pleasure to honor those of its members who are faith- 
ful in the performance of their duty. 

In an age and country where not only direct apos- 
tacy is common, but where deficiencies of various sorts 
deform the speech_and action of most of those who 
side with the Government and against the rebellion, 
it is worth our while to take special note of the 
thoroughness of this speech of Mr. Julian, delivered 
when the House was in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

He commenced with a recognition of the fact that 
this is one of the grand judgment-days of history ; 
that the tremendous conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged must be interpreted, by one who believes in a 
providential government of the world, as the voice of 
the Supreme Ruler, calling this nation to account for 
its sins, and teaching us, through the terrible lesson of 
civil war, that injustice shall not prosper; and that 
the speech and action of every man, in such an ap- 
palling crisis, should be inspired by his deepest moral 
convictions. 

He proceeds to rehearse the evidence of our com- 
plicity with the gigantic crime which has brought 
this terrible retribution upon us. Slavery is the cause 
of the rebellion, and the rebellion is the act of the 
slaveholders ; but the growth of slavery to a point 
where it could conceive and execute the idea of rebel- 
lion has been the fault of the North, and could not 
have taken place but for the series of concessions 
which we have made to it in the course of the last 
seventy-five years. 

We gave it three large States, carved out of the 
Territory of Louisiana. At its demand we purchased 
Florida, and waged the barbarous Seminole and Flori- 
da wars. 
six or eight States of the South, at the cost of many 
millions, to make room for slavery there. We con- 
sented to add an empire to slavery in the South-West, 
in the annexation of Texas. We united in the prose- 
cution of the Mexican war, well knowing that the 
extension of slavery was its object. Under the 
threat of disunion in 1850, we abandoned the Wilmot 
proviso, and agreed that the Territories of Utah and 
New Mexico should be received into the Union with 
or without slavery, as their people might determine. 
We assisted in the enactment of the infamous Fugi- 
tive Slave"‘Law. The Missouri compromise, made to 
pacify slavery, was overthrown at its bidding by the 
help of Northern votos, while the Dred Scott de- 
cision was the work, in part, of Northern judges. Our 
hatred of the negro has cropped out in black codes in 
the Free States which rival in villany the worst fea- 
tures of the slave laws of the South. 


and Missionary and Sunday-School Associations— 
have submitted to its unhallowed surveillance. 
have consénted to the suspension of Constitutional 
rights, in the Free States, through the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1860, so far as the trial by jury and the habeas 
corpus are concerned; and in the Slave States, so far 
as the rights of locomotion and free speech pertain 
to our own citizens, whom we meekly permit to be 
driven out by mobs, tarred and feathered, or hung 
like criminals, without cause. 
both Houses of Congress, the Executive and Judicia- 
ry Departments of the Government, the Army and 
Navy, and @ur Foreign Diplomacy, to be controlled 
by this rebel interest, with the power all the while in 
our own hands to have done otherwise. Slavery has 
ruled the Republic from the beginning, and upon its 
rebel altar our public men of all parties have offercd 
their sacrifices. 

Even the Republican party (Mr. Julian proceeds) 
has not been wanting in tokens of forbearance to- 
wards the slave interest. While emphatically avow- 
ing an anti-slavery policy to a certain extent, it has 
been still more emphatic in disavowing any purpose to 
go beyond its self-imposed limits. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the persistency, emphasis and fervor with which 
its editors, orators and leaders have disavowed the in- 
tention to interfere with slavery in the States of the 
South. They have protested perpetually against “abo- 
litionism,” as if slavery had the stamp of divinity upon 
its brow. Their course has been marked by so many 
denials, disclaimers, deprecations, virtual apologies 
to slavery, that multitudes have joined the organiza- 
tion, less through its known anti-slavery purpose, 
than the disavowal of any such purpose by those whe 
have spoken in its name. Its chosen President is a 
cool, cautious politician, of conservative antecedents, 
who solemnly assured the leaders of the rebellion, 
in his inaugural address, that their constitutional 
rights were perfectly safe in his hands. He declared 
himself in favor of enforcing the Fugitive Slave Act. 
He expressed his willingness to see the Constitution 
so amended as to tie up the hands of the people, for- 
ever, against the right to interfere with slavery in 
the States of the South; and so systematically did he 
seem to go down into the valley of humiliation, that 
some of his own party friends pronounced the first six 
weeks of his administration to be simply a contin- 
uation of the policy of his predecessor. 

The breaking out of this rebellion, @ven in the 
midst of such concessions to slavery, is a demonstra- 
tion (Mr. Julian declares) of the fact that slavery and 
freedom cannot dwell together in peace. Slavery itself 
has wrought that very timidity and lack of manhood 
in the North, through which it has managed to rule 
the nation; it has paved the way for treason by feed- 
ing upon the virtue of our public men, and demoral- 
izing the spirit of our people; and the crimes and 
horrors thus developed cry out against it, demanding 
its utter political damnation. Therefore the popul 
demand now is, or soon will be, the total extirpation 
of slavery as the righteous purpose of the war, and 
the only means of a lasting peace. 

The rebels have demanded a “reconstruction” on 
the basis of slavery. Let us give them a “ recon- 
struction” on the basis of freedom. Let us convert 
the rebel States into conquered provinces, remanding 
them to the status of mere Territories, and governing 
them as such in our discretion. Under no circum- 
stances should we consent to end this struggle on 
terms which would leave us where we began it. Let 





We assisted in expelling the red man from | 


We have allow- | 
ed slavery to expurgate our literature and mutilate | 
the school-books of our children, while even the grand | 
instrumentalities of the Church—its Tract, and Bible, | 


We | 


We have permitted | 


us see to it that out of this war shall come a perma- 
nent peace. Let us demand “indemnity for the past 
and security for the future.” 

After showing that the Constitution itself recognizes 
the war power of the Government,—and quoting John 
Quincy Adams to show that, under this power, not 
only the President, but Congress, has the right to in- 
terfere with slavery in any way and to any extent,— 
Mr. Julian declares that no consideration should now 
withhold our suffrage from the proposition to “ pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof” ; and that our failure to give liberty to 
four millions of slaves would be a crime only to be 
measured by that of putting them in chains if they 
were free. 

Mr. Julian is one of those worthy representatives 
of the rights and interests of the people, who re- 
fuse to give up to party “what was meant for man- 
kind.” He returns to the exposure of the shameful 
complicities of the present Administration with slave- 
ry, and shows how not only the President, but the 
Secretaries of State, of War, and of the Interior, the 
Attorney General, both Houses of Congress, and vari- 
ous Generals in the army, have spoken and acted as if 
slave property were more sacred than any other pro- 
perty ; more sacred even than the very life of the na- 
tion! And he manfully asks, in view of these things— 
“Is not this a practical espousal of the rebellion by 
the Administration?” “Is it not time for the people 
to speak?” 

Ile denies the assumption, now so commonly made, 
that if the slaves of rebels are set free, slavery itself 
must necessarily fall. He maintains that the total ex- 
tirpation of slavery will be our only security against 
future trouble and discord. And, expressing his wil- 
lingness (as a means of facilitating a settlement of our 
troubles, and securing a lasting peace) to pay toevery 
loyal slave-elaimant, on due proof of loyalty, the fairly 
assessed value of his slaves, he yet plainly declares 
that he would not do this as compensation, since no 
man should receive pay for robbing another of his 
earnings, and plundering him of his humanity. 

After answering, well and ably, several popular ob- 
jections, Mr. Julian declares his conviction that eman- 
cipation will be wise, safe and profitable, both to mas- 
ter and slave. He would give the victims of oppres- 
sion not only freedom from chains, but freedom to 
work out their own destiny, without interference by 
compulsory colonization or otherwise. And he ends 
as he began, with a recognition of the fact that the 
path of duty is the path of safety; that, under God’s 
government, we may confidently trust ourselves to 
the consequences of doing right; and that, in this 
season of great national trial, we can hope for the 
smiles of our Maker only through our practical 
recognition of liberty, justice and humanity. 

The fact, that Mr. Julian adds, that the denial of all 
this is made the basis of our policy, and the test of our 
statesmanship, is, in his judgment, the most deplora- 
ble sign of our times. 

The columns of the Liberator have often ex- 
pressed our deep conviction of the reality and im- 
portance of the truth last stated. The number of op- 
ponents of slavery in our nation has greatly increased, 
and is greatly increasing. But this enlargement of 
numbers springs, almost exclusively, not from a re- 
cognition of slavery as a sin, but only as a nuisance. 
If the despotism which has ruled—which still rules— 
our country would only proceed in a quiet and orderly 
manner as before, (that is, with no more infrection of 
quiet and order than the occasional seizure of a fugi- 
tive slave at the North, and the occasional lynching of 
a Northern man at the South,) the mass of these new 








They are not in the least disturbed by the considera- 
|tion that slavery is inhuman and unjust! Any 
| trouble which it brings merely to “niggers,” and to 
| the friends of “niggers,” they bear with absolute se- 
|renity and composure. But when slavery proceeds 
to interfere with their trade—to seize their forts, -arse- 
| nals, mints and custom-houses—to threaten the seiz- 
lure of their capital—to summon a portion of their 
| number to arms, and to burden the whole with heavy 
| taxes, for defence against its further aggressions—then 
|itoccurs to them that slavery must be put down. 
| The voice of-this large and increasing party has 
lately found utterance in a new organ—The Continental 
Monthly—which has the merit of stating with perfect 
| plainness its ideas and its wishes. Making strong and 
hearty opposition to slavery, demanding its complete 
| overthrow as the needful policy of the North, it con- 


» ciation at the Smithsonian Institute. 


accustomed to hear the shrieks of the slave than their 
songs of freedom; but in an instant such an over- 
whelming outburst of applause arose as to completely 
drown all murmurs of disapprobation. Their singing 
is doing a good work here. : 

Among our soldiers in the camp, I find the same con- 
flict of opinion as everywhere else. I was happy to 
find that most of our officers, as well as soldiers, are 
in favor of striking a blow direct at the cause of the 
rebellion. ‘They wish to see justice done the slave as 
well as the rebel. Yet many wish to quell softly the 
rebellion, without interfering in the least with the 
“ divine institution.” 

I believe there is no other such field for labor as this 
city and vicinity. This is the centre of action for the 
continent; and within the next few weeks, direction 
will be given to a course of events that may settle, for 
a century at least, the destiny of the American people. 

There are many here who are awake to the impor- 
tance of the crisis ; and among the agents now at work 
endeavoring to establish a noble public sentiment 
worthy of the times, not the least is the Lecture Asso- 
Cheever, Emer- 
son, Greeley, and others like them, have done a good 
work. And Wendell Phillips is needed here. Let 
him come—the power of his eloquence, as I heard him 
a few days ago at Music Hail, would do much to 
awaken a public sentiment that is to overthrow the 
base system of American slavery, and let this portion 
of our country, by nature so beautiful, so rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth, so long cursed by the 
most impoverishing and degrading system of bondage 
the world ever knew, awaken to a new life as the air 
resounds with the glad huzzas of freedom. And you, 
too, ought to come, and awaken here, as you have else- 
where, a more generous feeling for humanity. 

Never since the commencement of the Anti-Slavery 
struggle was there so much need of earnest, deter- 
mined action as now. The problem is soon to be 
solved, whether slavery or freedom is to be the basis 
of our government. In less than a single year, it may 
be decided. The more I see of Washington, the more 
I regret the folly of those who located the capital of 
the nation in such a place as this—in a community 
whose main ambition is to uphold and perpetuate the 
institution of slavery. What might have been our 
government, had the capital been located in one of our 
free States, surrounded by the healthy influences of 
education and enterprise ! J. H., Jr. 
Pessina LEER nto 


QONDITION OF THE FUGITIVES. 


Fortress Mowroe, (Va.,) Feb. 16, 1862. 
Evrror Liperator: 

I came here last Friday morning. Had a fine voyage 
in the steamer Adelaide from Baltimore—one of the 
regular line of boats which leaves that city daily, at 
5 o’clock, P. M., for this point. The moon shone 
brightly, and the water of the Chesapeake was as 
smooth as a mirror. On board were two rebel officers, 
going down to be exchanged. I left Baltimore, in- 


HERALDRY. 


The past having been a week af wonders, the New 

York Herald must, of course, appear conspicuously 

in some of the acts. His eminence, as usual, is a 

very bad one. The news of Gen. Stone’s arrest and 

confinement in Fort Lafayette had scarcely startled 

the good people from the quiet into which they had 

settled, when another telegram repeated the delight- 

ful shock by the grateful news that Dr. Ives, one of 
the chief correspondents, if not editors of the Her- 

ald, had been arrested and sent to Fort McHenry as 
a spy, and for threatening to bring the influence of 
his paper against the government, if they did not 

allow him to know the privacies of the War Depart- 
ment. The general delight of the people had not 

subsided, when forthwith there comes a second dis- 
patch, announcing that Chevalier Wikoff, another 
Herald correspondent, was arrested for having pre- 
maturely made public the President’s message, and 
refused to tell who gave it to him. Of course, the 
attention of the people was not directed to the men 
who were thus seized, but to the //erald, with which 
they were connected. Nobody knew who they were ; 
all knew the Herald, whose representatives they 
were. Every one regarded the Herald as the traitor 
and spy. Thus, had Bennett himself been seized, 
it would have been little less evidence of the status 
of that Satanic sheet. The attention of the public 
was the more especially called to the arrest, by the 
fact that it has every week been demanding that 
Greeley and Sumner and the leading Abolitionists 
should be sent to Fort Lafayette, for giving aid and 
comfort to the rebels by their emancipation docs 
trines; when lo! he himself is seen looking through 
the bars! Haman dangling from the very gibbet he 
had erected for the offensive Mordecai, who ever sat 
in the gate, refusing reverence to men in power! 

Every true Union man has known from the be- 
ginning of the war, that the Herald was traitorous 
at heart; that all its sympathies were with the trai- 
tors; that it was precisely the same in its nature, 
habits, and principles; that it set out with them, 
with palmetto flag in hand, urging New York to se- 
cede, and was only foiled and kept under the na- 
tional flag, as were Maryland and Delaware, by 
force; yet so long had government tolerated it, and 
so great had been the favor shown it, that when the 
blow fell, all were amazed. Even the Herald itself 
was taken by surprise; for it had begun to consider 
itself quite out of danger, and as we learn from Dr. 
Ives’s letter, written from Fort McHenry, he was 
urging at Washington that Mr. Stanton and others 
| should make the //era/d the medium of all their com- 
munications to the people; that everything they 
wished the public to know, should first appear in the 
Herald, What brazen audacity! But, “what a 
fall was there, my countrymen,” from being the or- 
gan of the President and Secretary of War, to the 
humble atttaché of Fort McHenry! It was amus- 
ing next morning to see the altered and plaintive 
tone of the bully of the day before. Every line 
was as deferential and modest as you could wish. 
There was evidently a wholesome fear that Dr. Ben- 
nett was not much more secure than Dr. Ives. 

The arrest of Stone and the Herald representa- 
tive has awakened, if possible, more confidence in 
Mr. Stanton and the present administration, than 
even the success of Burnside, and the taking of Fort 





tending to go down to Roanoke Island, to volunteer 
my services as nurse, or assistant, to the wounded in 
the late battle; but on reaching this place, I found 
that but few had been wounded, and General Wool 
thought there was assistance enough already on the 
spot ; so I do not go down. 

There are about 8000 fugitive slaves at and around 


the Government. 


here is a pro-slavery, negro-hating tyrant. 
particularly the case with those who have the im- 


“refugees.” I willingly apply the first of these titles 
to his under-officers here, but will never use it or the 
term ‘contraband ” to indicate men of color. 

Rev. Mr. Lockwood, agent of the American mis- 
sionary Society, is doing a good work here, in teach- 
ing and preaching among the colored people. The 
same Society has also sent out a Mr. Hyde and Mr. 
Hardcastle, who are now teaching colored schools. 
The latter gentleman being in ill health, will soon re- 
turn North. 





temptuously repudiates the idea of being supposed to 
do this on principle, or to care in the slightest degree | 
for the claims made by justice and humanity in the | 
premises. Stigmatizing these claims as “the jargon | 
of abolitionism,” and assuming the interests, the 
| rights, and the destiny of negrces, slave or free, to be 
utterly unworthy of regard, it announces its convic- 
tion that the interests of the white race demand the 
overthrow of slavery, and urges the necessity of car- 
| rying on the war in such a manner as to accomplish 
this purpose. 

| Even on these terms, it will be an immense gain to 
| have slavery eradicated, and to have that frightful 
|source of progressive demoralization cut off. But 
what a prospect does it open for our future, when our 
| efforts for the body of reform are accompanied by a 
| repudiation of its spirit! when we execute the com- 
| pulsory movement of turning away from crime, in a 
;manner that shows us still devoted to sin! when we 
| propose to gain the solid advantages of reformation, 
without going through the distasteful process of re- 
pentance ! 

It is righteousness, not selfish policy, that truly ex- 
alteth a nation. If the aggravated and long-continued 
jsins of these United States are not washed away by 
repentance, if the reparation due to her oppressed 
poor be not fairly paid, any semblance of prosperity 
which she may yet gain will prove but temporary, 
hollow and delusive.—c. K. w. 


——_ 


ANTI-SLAVERY AT WASHINGTON. 


Wasuincron, (D. C.) Feb. 6, 1862. 

Eprtror Liserator,—But few of us New England- 
ers have any idea of the intensity of the “ Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict” as it is going on at this great political 
capital of the nation. Whether in the Senate Cham- 
ber, in the hotels, in the lecture-room, in the concert 
hall, or in the street, or even in the camp, you are sure 
to be apprised of the great conflict between freedom 
and slavery, that we hope must soon culminate in the 
entire abolition of the slave system. 

Yesterday, I sat in the gallery of the Senate Cham- 
ber, and heard Charles Sumner deliver his manly 
speech in favor of the expulsion of Senator Bright 
from the Senate; and I was prouder than ever of 
our New England, as I heard him expose the treach- 
erous designs of the slaveholding rebels. Although 
the rebel Senators have left the Senate, yet Union (?) 
Senators from the border States are as bold and defiant 
as ever in asserting the rights of slavery to protection 
under the Constitution—just as if slavery was not at 
this moment in open rebellion against the Constitu- 
tion! It was very evident that, among the spectators, 
a large majority were ready to applaud the sentiments 
of Senator Sumner; yet I could see many who gave 
evidence of their approval of the most violent pro- 
slavery sentiments. . 

At the Smithsonian Institute, last Week, R. W. 
Emerson was enthusiastically applauded while he ut- 
tered his most anti-slavery views, and the chivalry of 
Washington stood aghast while such sentiments were | 
openly avowed and heartily cheered by such a vast 
audience in the city they once thought secure against 
such Northern fanaticism. 

Last evening, we were again apprised of the conflict 
in this city between freedom and slavery as we attend- 
ed one of the concerts of those true friends of free- 
dom, “ The Hutchinsons,” who were a few days since 
driven, by order of a Federal General (who is out of 
his place) from camp, for singing one of those beauti- 
ful songs of Whittier which depict so truly the wrongs 
of the slave. We were listening to the same words 
when a few hisses were.heard from some one—per- 





I would suggest that some of the money left to the 
Anti-Slavery Society be expended for schools at Port 
Koyal; not that I think the work of this Society is 
nearly accomplished, but that it may be facilitated in 
this way. 
the less valuable they will be as slaves, when they are 


their way. 

I will say to Abolitionists that they must not think 
of laying off their armor. Their - has but just 
begun. In case of a settlement of hostilities without 
emancipation, the persecutions of Abolitionists will 
be renewed with greater vigor than ever. Things 
work slowly for good, but the right will one day 
prevail. 


the quarters and rations of its slaves are about the 
same as those allowed its soldiers. A hospital has 
been built for them, and a friendly physician em- 
ployed. The physician of the old hospital refuses to 
let him take the charge of the new one. Colored 
men have sickened and died here, without the attend- 
ance of a physician, when there were three here, hav- 
ing plenty of leisure. 

I am happy to mention that Prof. Brown, of the 
New York Medical College, now Brigade Surgeon in 
Camp Hamilton, makes no distinction of color. He 
has visited many that otherwise could have had no 
medical treatment. 

Yours for the Right, 
J. M. HAWKS. 

P.S. Monpay, Feb. 17. In a letter to you yes- 
terday, I stated that some of the slaves had not had 
rations, although working for the Government. This 
is,incorrect. They who work are furnished with ra- 
tions, and most of them with clothes. But they are 
not paid even a dollar in six months. The Govern- 
ment slaves will be worse treated than ever before, by 
the hunker negro hounds, kept in office to pacify the 
Union sentiment in the border States. J. M. H. 














Smart Darker. The Leavenworth Conservative 
tells of a contraband who came over there from Mis- 
souri; but after staying a time, left and returned to 
his master, telling most pitiful stories of the manner 
in which he was used by the Abolitionists, and ac- 
cordingly was pointed to by masters as an example of 
what befell negroes who ran away. The result was, 
that our darkey obtained unusual privileges, and in a 
short time re-appeared in Leavenworth, conducting a 
train of fourteen contrabands. The visages of some 
of the secesh must have become elongated to an unu- 
sual degree, when they learned the result of this ope- 
ration. 


3H That arch-traitor and charlatan, Lieut. Maury, 
was not long: since proposed as a candidate for the 
honor of being chosen a corresponding member of the 
French Institute. His claims were referred to a Com- 
mittee of eminent savans, who reported unanimously 
that the public reputation of Mr. Maury was the work 
of a who knew nothing of the subjects they dis- 
cussed. 


tg To New York city the South owes $159,- 
800,000; to Philadelphia, $24,600,000 ; to Boston, 
$7,600,000; to Baltimore, $19,000,000. ‘The entire in. 
debtedness to these four cities is $211,000,000; and it 
is estimated that there are about 390,000,000 more due 
to the rest of the loyal cities and the States of the 
North, making a total of $300,000,000. In dry goods 
alone, Boston lost $2,000,000. 

Frencu Wit. Le Journal Des Debats in comment- 
ing upon the Trent Surrender, says :— 

“England speaks as if not only her national honor 
had been satisfied, but a great weight taken off her 
chest.” 

Porcnases Or Fire Arms. The total amount ex- 
pended by the Government in the purchase of fire 








haps a pro-slavery Unionist—whose ears were more 


arms since the beginning of the rebellion is twenty- 
two m dollars. 


comers would be perfectly and heartily acquiescent. | rations and clothes ; but those formerly slaves are not | 
paid anythiny but clothes and rations, and some of | an issue of that paper which does not contain the 
them have worked five months without these from virus of secession and rebellion. 


The fact is this :—Almost every officer in authority | is, who makes it the staple of his reading ! 
This is | 


The more intelligent these men become, | 


delivered up to their former masters, as they will prob- | 
ably be, if a majority of our army officers can have | 


I must do the Government the justice to say that | 


| Henry. If there is a traitor on this continent, in or 
| outside of rebeldom, an enemy of this nation, one 
| who hates freedom, truth and right, that man is 
| James Gordon Bennett. There is no one living, 
| who would aid in ruining this country sooner than 


| this man; and if there has been any one worthy of 


| a traitor’s cell since the rebellion began, it is he. 


| How Mrs. Lincoln could have invited him to her fes- 


the Fortress. The best thing that can be said for | tivities is a mystery to all who love their country. 
them is, that they are still slaves, having merely What! invite a man who, to say nothing of bis moral 
changed masters. The men are compelled to work _ standing, only flung the national flag from his win- 
for the Government, and those formerly free are paid | dow to save his office from being demolished by an 
one, and sometimes two dollars per month, besides | 


indignant crowd! Trust such a man! As well 
| confide in Mason or Slidell, Davis or Floyd, when 
taken captives at the bayonet’s point. ‘There is not 


How surprising 
| that any respectable man can be found, if such there 
There 
are some irresistible inferences to be drawn from well 
|settled principles, in connection with this Herald. 
| A man is known by the company he keeps. It is 


mediate control and supervision of the fugitives. | wel] known that all who have been seized and sent 
Gen. Wool calls them “ vagrants,” “contrabands,” or | to our forts as traitors were readers of the Jerald. 


| All who opposed Mr. Lincoln’s call for 75,000 troops 
| were readers of the Herald. The Herald has al- 
| ways been the organ patronized by the rebels.— 


} 


| American Baplist. 





ETSI RA RE LD 
” GEN. FREMONT. 

The Editor of the Troy Times, writing from Wash- 
ington a day or two since, after an interview with 
Gen. Fremont, says: “ Gen. F.’s vindication of his 
| official acts, during his memorable one hundred days 
{in Missouri, is in possession of the investigating com- 
{mittee of Congress. That committee unanimously 
agree that his defence is complete in all respects, 
that he has refuted all the calumnies of his persecu- 
tors, and demonstrated his personal integrity as well 
| as admirable military tact, judgment and capacity. 
They will report accordingly, and the General will 
be awarded another and an important command. 
But this is not sufficient. Gen. Fremont’s defence 
|should be published. THomas'’s tissue of slanders 

had a free circulation, notwithstanding the publica- 
tion afforded aid and comfort to the enemy. Per- 
sonal justice as well as considerations of loyalty de- 
| mands that the triumphant refutation, calm and dig- 
| nified as it is, and pervaded with a spirit of unselfish 
| patriotism, shall now be officially published to the 
|country. A man possessing the sterling qualities of 
Fremont cannot be crushed by obloquy. 

When the Pathfinder is again at the head of a 
| division of the army, the public will hope that ener- 
| gy and determination are to take the place of tor- 
| por and apathy in the war against rebellion. There 

are hundreds of thousands who feel that he is the 
| victim of the most venomous malice on the part of a 
| class of old school army officers and new school army 
| contractors, whose purposes the Administration was 
| shrewdly made to subserve ; and who will not cease 
| to believe, that, had he been permitted to remain in 
command of the Department of the West, instead of 
the slow and profitless operations that have been 
| carried on there, we should have had a brilliant and 
| dashing campaign, leaving us in possession of Colum- 
| bus and Memphis, and freeing Arkansas from the 
grasp of the rebels. The course of Gen. Fremont 
has been from the first magnanimous and noble ; 
such as only a man possessed of the elements of 
true greatness and heroism, and conscious of the 
| strength of his cause, could have pursued. When 
he is again put in the field, the hearts of the people 
will go with him, and their hopes will follow him.” 


The Washington correspondent of the Anti-Sla- 
very Standard (says the American Baptist) often 
gives us glimpses of the state of things at the Capi- 
tal which we find in no other paper, and we have 
observed that his statements are generally reliable. 
The following in regard to Gen. Fremont will, we 
hope, be found as correct as it is gratifying: 


“ Gen. Fremont will emerge from the trial which 
he has sought, or if that is not accorded to him, from 
the fiery persecution to which he has been subject- 
ed by his enemies, unharmed, and with his reputa- 
tion without a spot upon it. He has undergone a 
trial such as few of our public men could endure. 
The attack upon him came at first from his professed 
friends. A man can endure a great deal from 
his enemies. Charles Sumner has proved this. But 
Fremont was stabbed by men who approached him 
under the guise of friendship. What he has suffer- 
ed, few will ever know. To be disgraced as he was, 
or at least so far as it was in the power of Mr. Lin- 
coln to disgrace him, at the head of the fine army 
he had created, must have been terrible to a man 
of nice feelings and an ardent spirit. But I can 
safely say to you that John C. Fremont, one year 
from to-day, will occupy a higher and nobler place 
in the hearts of the American people than he ever 
has occupied. His case has been most thoronghly 
examined here within the last few weeks, and I ven- 
ture to predict that when all the facts come before 
the American people, they will wonder, will be filled 
with amazement, that Gen. Fremont has borne the 
cruel treatment bestowed upon him, so meekly and 
with such lofty calmness. It is to be feared that the 
publication of all the facts, which will hereafter be 
made, will seriously damage the administration, and 
thus in an indirect manner aid the rebels. You are 
aware that almost everybody who attempts to ex- 
pose knavery here, is charged by the administration 
with willingly aiding secession!” 


2g There is no name, mentioned approvingly be- 
fore public assemblies, tnat elicits such enthusiastic 





applause as that of Fremont. 


























AN INFAMOUS PROPOSITIoy 
The infamous proposition, started jn the Stas 
vention by Mr. Rariey, of Gallatin coun, “ti 
the negroes from this State, regardless oy toe 
es in the premises, was, after discussion tee rWis 
vote of 21 ayes to 46 nays. The prope ry 
not to prohibit the immigration of sees 
State, but to drive out those alread, a mat 
titled by law, the usages of civilizayig, )  '"' 
plain commands of Christianity, to eID, 
more monstrous proposal never disyraced » 4 
tive body in Ibinois; and, for the hono: sth wr » 
we are glad to announce that it was sum» « S t 
posed of. It had not the poor eRcue s ; 
| urged in defence of like acts of atrocity in Mi; ' 
pi and Arkansas. We in Hlinois hay¢ tl 7 ¥ 
} no slaves whose obedient servility to. 3 ; 
may be corrupted by the « xamy es of { * 
dividuals of their own race; we are in yo, 
insurrection from the men who toi! in the wt, 
or the field : secure from the cx ntaminatiy ; 
which are, in the slave States, debasiy P 
but not elevating the black race, we hay 
of amalgamation or corruption of blood ts 
Bartley’s motion, conceived without th 
power of any present or prospective } 
vate danger, is not only unnecessary, by 
cowardly, and to the last degree diseraros 
nois is now, owing to her ck spotic black Does 
pying a position for which many of hor ¢, 
| other States and in foreign lands bees 
| to hang their heads with shame; and the fac 
welcome as it is astounding, that the ; pres oh 
he “ ! 
of two sevenths of her people should, in q ¢ 
tion which is preparing the fundamental jay y 
shall be to all the world the synonym of they 
advancement in the knowledge of justice .) 
manity, dare to support by their votes a ™ 
» Which is more tyrannical than anything for , 
Austria and Naples have been he ld up to thy 
jurgation of all civilized mankind, gives ys ; 
ance that the beastliness of past legislation js 
amended. Yet this proposition is labelled + I 
ocratic,” and the men who vote for jt , 
themselves on every stump in their rv spectiy 
tricts for the fidelity with which, as makers of g ( 
stitution, they guarded and established the yivly 
man! If anything could be more diserace{a| 
the avowal of a willingness to commit so moys 
| a wrong, it is the pretence that the men who y 
| the avowal ever had or ever can have any ¢o 
tion of what Democracy is. In Heaven's ; 
what is there in the presence of a few negro 
| matter what they are, which should impel any t 
| ty-one men in the Convention to endeavor tok 
| out the very corner-stone upon which all real 
| dom must rest—the equal right of all men to 
| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? Mr. Ba 
| would be puzzled to answer.— Chi ago Tribu: 
a > 
' 
| PROF. BUTLER. 
| Professor Clarence Butler, late of Texas, » 
| twice yesterday in Welles Hall: in the afternooy 
| the religious wants of the age, and in the eve 
| on the national crisis, with our duties and reg 
| bilities. The institution of slavery received at 
| ble scathing in the latter discourse, being di 
'the only cause of our political troubles, and 
| present attitude of the seceded States a reb 
| against the progress of the age and of civilizat 
| generally. ‘Those troubles, furthersmore, might 
| considered a just retribution on the North for ba 
|ing countenanced and fostered the system so | 
He advocated an edict of emancipation as best 
| only for the blacks, but also for the whites of | 
; sections; and demanded both by the progres 
| the age and the cause of human rights gener 
| The professor is small in stature, of a nervo-t 
temperament, with a very energetic and rapid 
| livery, and commanding the use of languag 
most remarkable degree. His discourse in the afi 
noon, both oratorically and rheterically cons 
| could hardly be surpassed. He is English by birt 
j and bas been eight years in this country asa tea 
| in the Southern States. After serving three year: 
| professor of English literature in a military instit 
|at Bastrop, Texas, in April last, he was ordered jr 
the confederate service ; and, on refusing, was t) 
by lynch law, and condemned to death for being 
| imical to the South. Just as the sentence was a 
| to be executed, the President of the college, at 
| risk, interfered and saved his life, though the 1 
| would not release him till he had been tarred 
feathered, in addition to robbing him of all he) 
|sessed, save his watch which they failed to { 
| Through the kindness of a friend he reached ( 
poy where he sold his watch for enough | 
| his passage to Cgiro and land him pennyless. § 
| that, he has paid his way in a measure by lectur 
| for which he has gifts few can equal.—Low 
| Citizen, Jan. 13. 
| Eee args 
A COLORED ORATOR 
| One of the features of our Queen City 
| Sunday Night Discussion held at our Unitar 
| Church in this city. All sides are invited to att 
jand all views are heard thereat. The cl 
jevery Sunday evening crowded to its utme 
| pacity, listening now to a warm debate upon | 
lrigkt and propriety of immediate and uncondit 
jemancipation. A queer scene occurred ther 
}long ago. An Englishman had sustained th 
| tive of the question, arguing with great vehem 
| against emancipation. He had a great mai 
| ures, &c., about emancipation in the British | 
land, of course, quoted largely from Anthon 
lope (whose book on the West Indies is th 
complete romance ever imagined by that ] 
| sional writer of fiction.) When he had spol 
| partote others, the best speakers of our cit) 
| haps, had responded or sided with him, 4 
|meeting had reached its hour of adjournmen! 
| colored man arose, and asked the meeting to} 
to what he had to sav a few moments. The no" 
}of the thing startled every one. It was mat 
that a large number of those present were fp 
| slavery, not a few being from Kentucky. But 
majority demanded that he should be heard, 
lhe came to the stand. But how shall [ expres 
| you the power and effect of this colored 8 
| speech ? Never were a set of white faces 50 
pletely eclipsed Hefore. Any one spee¢ h that 
been made was conceded by all to be to this 01 
a boy’s debate compared with Webster's rey 
| Hayne. Such elegance of expression; such a* 
lute mastery of his subject ; such complete acqs® 
ance with all the facts and figures; such periect 
of style and pronun iation; such serenity and* 
possession, which could not be betrayed into * 
violent remark; sach wit, felicity and vigor ear 
the audience by storm. The negro tried to st 
but, though the hour of adjournment had pas 
when he began, the large audience would not j 
mit him to stop, but sat breathlessly listening t 
every cloquent word. and would have so sat an . 
longer. When he ceased, round after round : 
pressible applause, in which even the zee 
men wunited, told that this eloquent speech had 
upon the hearts and heads of all present. 
The man whe had been criticising the An ' 
severely turned pale, then purple, then red 
ywer of the colored man’s first five minutes 
tid his fabric in ruins. Every heart a eve 
ence had whispered, “ That is one of the ~ ‘ 


which we are here considering whether its 
treated as cattle.” It was a triumph» hich the 
slavery men of this city will long remem! 
name of this young colored man is Peter Clark 
I trust the friends of the slave in the East ¥! 
|}day hear him for themselves.—Cincumnal ¢ 
the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
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DeatTuH Or A CoLorep SOLDIER AT 
One of the casualties at Annapols,! 


wed.) 4 


| L's. 
| in the death of John Thompson, (co a 
about 20, an attendant on one of the Surg , 
the 24th Massachusetts doe 
Christmas Eve, which is a merry time 
blaeks, when crackers, squibs, pistols, ‘Thee? 
off. On returning to camp, one of his (48 
son’s) companions prematurely discharge¢ 4 1” 
and the ball penetrated Thompson's ba our 
spine, passed through the abdomen, and lodge 
der the skin above the navel. 


Regiment, ocev! 
a na t 
among 


He was t aken 0 


house, and he asked for his employer, whi M ie 
moned, and who remained with him oe a 
“ne , Lould do @ 
He was unwilling that any one else siiou! “ 
. " . ° ¢ . o ant 
thing for him. He lingered without = He ¥ 
rational until the next day, when he die : te 
kind and faithful, and was liked by a! 2®" », 


j 


considered one of the best lads in the serv’ 
brother, a few years since, 
the Back Bay, and was drowned, an‘ 
is now a lone widow.— Traveller. ¢ 
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